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-PARADOXES—EAST ‘AND WEST 


Prof. E. Stuart Kirby 
To all appearances, the whole world tenon particular, it is not true to imagine—as was some-:: 
is now changing. After a long period in the “Cold times imag:ned in the Cold War situation, . when 
War”’—a sort of winter of discontent—remarkably first one front, then another, claimed “priority”— 
symptoms are occurring among a wide that the Eastern hémisphere:problem and the 
variety of people in different parts of ‘the world. tern hemisphere one could develop separately; in- * 
The minds of some young statesmen and commenta- dependently, or at significantly different spéeds. : 
tors lightly turn to thoughts of peace; and there is The general issue, and the particular ‘tacti¢s, in - 
a revived optimism, or at least a relief of tension, the East now. directly govern: those in the West— « 
among the general public. But, despite this pos- and vice versa: It is now, less than ever, possible 
sible turn in‘the climate of world affairs, the poli- to take only a Regional view; and lgoks like ‘Bes * si 
tical weather at the moment is still extremely vari- . coming still less possible in future. * 
able; there is a feverish alternation of ups and At this time of change, it is striking that * 


downs, of blowing hot and blowing cold. 2 within each “camp” —the Western political group. 
Risking further the mixing of metaphors, it on the one hand,’ and the Eastern one on the other’ ; 
may be said. that the Cold War situation had to --there are markedly contradictory, conflietirig: and © 
break up, because both sides in it had reached an confused tendenciés at, work, amounting to definite. 
impasse; it ended in a heavy balance of forces, in paradoxes or inconsistencies in the outlook . le 
which neither side was finally able to manoeuvre a conduct of each one of them, and presenting. start-.. 
decisive advantage. Perhaps it was like a game of ling contrasts in situations in different. parts. of.: 
chess, which opened with both sides accurately the world. The. nature of these will be Gihgpaped, . 
making a variety of gambits, and accurately coun- in the following. Meanwhile it may be remarked ., 
tering each other’s; leading to a slow, complicated — that, this may mean that the situation in the Cold 
and heavily interlocked position for the middle. War-period was nothing like so static or, clear cut, 
game. Now. both sides may be forced to change on either. side of the Curtain, as it. appeared, or... 
their play, in the direction of greater TAOPRN, was supposed to be. Contradictory and conflicting... 


swifter exchanges, and more fluidity. | tendencies were really at work,, within each -group,-.;. 
| If this view is correct, the main baape of the the effects of which. are. only now. becoming visible... 
experience of recent years is that all world pro- © Moreover, the future’ historian. may record that:”: 


blems are interconnected. The chessboard is what appears-to us‘to have been a’fairly systematic « 
world-wide. Movements in one. part of it are or well-defined: alignment’of forces during the Colas’ 
directly and consciously calculated in connection War, with both’ sides evenly and regularly develop-~ 

moves in all the others. Political, economic; ing their chess-gamé'‘td a poirit, of ‘deadlock, with 
social and cultural efforts are interrelated. In a faitly ‘elation ‘of’ forces,’ Was" in’ 


‘ 
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reality characterised by a series of gross errors 
on each side, the psychological and practical re- 
sults of which are now showing themselves. 

| 


A first paradox of the present phase is the 
marked impetus of Communism in the East, in 
contrast with its marked decline in the West. The 
Communists in the East are rather aggressive and 
confident. The Communist regime in China has 
to some extent stabilised itself. The economic, 


social and political problems in the rest of Asia 


are sO complex, manifold and serious that the 
Communists feel fairly sure they will be able to 
take increasing: advantage of them to spread their 
influence in future. In Western Europe, the Bri- 
tish Commonwealth and the United States, how- 
ever, Communist influence is at an unprecedentedly 
low ebb; the movement is more discredited, disrupt- 
ed and declining than it has ever been. 


The basic dependence of the movement on 
Russia is not yet totally undermined, but has been 
considerably altered and modified. There are 
evident and acute difficulties in the complicated 
affairs of the satellite group in East Europe, the 
Western wing of the New Kussian Empire, which 
are forcing on Russia the choice of withdrawing 
politically to some extent from that area, or al- 
ternatively of. imposing on it a more direct and 
barefaced form of Russian rule. 


In the Soviet Union itself, some dines or 
readjustment is in process; breaking up, or even 
reversing, the internal policies of Stalin in their 
most recent phase. The extent or nature of these 
changes is not yet fully clear. They are undoubted- 
ly complex in their implications; a wide variety 
of reasons has been imputed to them. In the pre- 
sent writer’s view a feature which has not received 
sufficient attention is the extent to which Malen- 
kov’s turn represents a rehabilitation of the class 
of technicians in Soviet society, or a political 
and. social reassurance to them. This class of en- 
gineers, experts'and specialists is practically the 
most important one in Russia today. Their rise 
in position and influence in the fields of industry, 
administration and military preparedness in Rus- 


sia has been reflected in the postwar period by the 
spread among them of what can only be called a 


Technocratic spirit—advocacy of the rule of the 


technician, of a planned society controlled and run 


by scientific experts. 


Stalin’s last great public pronouncement, pub- - 


lished to the world in his book ‘‘Economic Pro- 
blems of Socialism in the U.S.S.R.”, and his last 


great “drive’, were specifically directed. to the . 


denunciation and liquidation of just those Techno- 
crats who advocated the ‘‘scientific management of 
industry and the state’, and urged that economic 
and social ‘‘centradictions” having been solved 
under Socialism, the only remaining problem was 
to have everything controlled and ordered by ex- 
perts. This doctrine is the Soviet equivalent of the 
‘‘Managerial Revolution” preached in the West. 
Malenkov’s pronouncements suggest some compro- 


tan taste 


Review 


mise with this class and its. viows. 

“amnesty” still leaves heavy penalties for major 
political and security offences, and benefits chiefly | 
those types of offenders, under charges of non- 
cooperation in industrial tasks, etc., who come 
from this class. It is ‘‘no accident’ that the group 
of doctors, condemned under Stalin for political 
murder, were display-figures in Malenkov’s coun- 
ter-move for the rehabilitation of this class. 


Meanwhile, with the death of Stalin and the 


consequent placing of Mao Tse Tung as the greatest 


individual Communist, the break-up of Stalin’s 
system, and the decline of European Communist 
parties (even in such a country as France, it is 
at present ineffectual, and a laughing stock among 
the workers), China jg the leading entity, or at 
least the most effective one at present, in the Com- 
munist world-movement. And China’s basic in- 
terests are more than ever divergent from those 
of Russia. Is China to be asked to furnish the 
political ahd strategic strength or initiative, on the 
world arena, which Russia seems to have lost? Or 
to be called on to “pull chestnuts out of the fire” 
for Russia? It is against the country’s interests 
entirely, and against the wishes even of most Chin- 
ese Communists, that she should do so. 3 


And, if the analysis suggested shave is ‘correct 
of the importance of the influenee of the techni- ~ 
cians in Russia today, the pressure on China to con- 


form to both the methods and the aims of Russia — 


in the industrial and technological fields, is likely 
to increase rather than diminish. Such ‘pressure . 
is already to some extent resented, and is seen to 
conflict with the objective needs of China’s deve- 
lopment. For Russian influence on China, in- the 


technical field, must emphasise two anpente: an: 
particular. 


One is a. special sad view, 
whereby Manchuria and North China are an Inner | 
Zone, to be developed as a main base or bastion 


of the industrial and military defence of the whole 


Soviet area; but Central China to some extent, and 
South China to a large extent, are Outer Zones in. 
this conception, and are relatively expendable, or 
vulnerable in the event of war. Thus priority. 
would in this view be given to every type of deve- 
lopment in the north; and the south, though pre- 
served as long as possible as a field of military 
and political manoeuvre, and a ‘‘way through” to 
southern and eastern Asia, would be relatively | 
neglected from the point of view of economic and. __ 
social investment and development. Any such un- 
evenness of development, or inequality of regional — 
emphasis, is flatly opposed to the real and vital 
interests of China—as even Communists must : 
eventually acknowledge. 3 


The other implication of technical cooperation 
with Russia tends somewhat: to the same effect. 
The Russians are experts in the extensive form of © 
economic development—extensive agriculture, the 
opening up of resources further and further afield 
in a vast and underpopulated continental area, in. 
long-distance transport and communication, with a 
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system of planning and control which is according- 
ly highly centralised at some distant capital. 
China’s development pattern is clearly that of the 
minute and closely-interlocking coordination of a 
multitude of already existing highly localised 


economic entities, on a basis of close settlement of 


the land .and intensive agriculture. The myriad 
local markets and provincial groupings of China, 
each with very different economic,. institutional, 


and even linguistic features, cannot possibly be de- 


veloped by long-range methods, or under a remote 
and highly centralised bureaucracy, but only under 


a system which is very elastic and attentive to 


local needs and local particularities, and by expert 
work specialising in the organisation of such com- 


plex and small-scale types of economic develop- 


ment. Such is the need, as far as the whole of 


Central and Southern China is concerned—though 


Russian (Siberian) patterns of development may 
bring results in such areas as the North West of 
China. 


For so many years, we have heard so much 


- about the “inevitable contradictions” in the capi- 


talist world: 
the fatal 
world. 


now we are seeing more and more of 
contradictions within a Communist 


Unfortunately, at the same time, equally por- 
tentous paradoxes are not lacking on the other, 
the Western, side of the world. For contrast, one 
of these may be specially discussed here. Namely, 
some astonishing developments in the United 
States; where, despite the fact that the internal 
and external situation of that country has never ap- 


- peared more solid or encouraging, from the point of 
view of all loyal Americans and their allies in the 
eause of freedom, there seems to be a widespread 


fear, and something that looks like downright 
hysteria. “Witch-hunting” and denunciation are still 


being pushed to extraordinary lengths; people in 


Western “Europe and elsewhere, where there is a 
remarkable resurgence of confidence, view with 
downright amazement a country, which from every 


objective point of view was never stronger or better 


placed, in an extreme state of subjective uncertainty 
and irrationality. 

Voices are raised against this tendency 
everywhere; including some in America itself. We 
may perhaps quote an address given two months 


ago at’ the Commonwealth Club of San Francisco, 


by Professor Harold Fisher, Chairman of the 
Hoover Institute and Library at Stanford, who was 
during the war Director of some of the most im- 
portant Training and Intelligence Schools for the 
U.S. Forces. He said: 


“Relations with Asia, particularly with China and Japan, 


have held a high place in American sentiment for more 


than a century. Suddenly these familiar cultural and com- 
mercial interests have expanded into vital interests. Within 
a dozen years American-Asian relations have become crucial 
in the safeguarding and extension of free institutions. 

“At no time during the last generation have the Com- 
munists in Asia been so aggressive and confident as they 
are now. ‘This is due in part to the Communist victories 


in China and in part to the eomplex political, economic 
and social problems that confront the new regimes in Asian 


countries. 


“At no time during the last generation have the Com- 
munists in Western Europe, the British Commonwealth and 
the: United States been so discredited, disrupted and so 
definitély in retreat as now. This is due to the compelling 
evidence of the true nature and intentions of the Stalin 
dictatorship. It is due also to the resistance of religious, 


economic and academic groups, and of the. socialist, middle 


of the road and conservative parties. It is due also to the 
cooperation of the governments of the Western countries and 
the economic military aid of the United States through 
the Marshall Plan, the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
and agencies affiliated with the United Nations. 


“At no time during the last ‘generation has leadership 
in the world struggle to safeguard and extend free in- 
stitutions and to defeat Soviet Communist imperialism been 
so much a responsibility of the United States or so dependent 
on our military preparedness and on the strength of our 
national economy and our national morale as now. 

“At no time during the last generation have we Ameri- 
cans been more aware oi the dangér we. face and of our 
need to be militarily and economically prepared. And yet 
at no time, perhaps in our entire history, have so many. 
Americans apparently been: so ready to believe that so 


many other Americans are willing to surrender their liberties 


and well-being and betray their fellow citizens and their 
country to an odious dictatorship, 

“The existence and encouragement of fear and suspi- 
cion are symptoras of a deteriorating national morale, One 
of our great judges, Learned Hand, says this of these symp- 
toms: “I believe that the community is already in the 
process of dissolution where each man begins to eye his 
neighbor as a possible enemy .... where denunciation 
without specification or backing takes the place of 
evidence. ...” Such fears, he says, “may in the end sub- 
ject us to a despotism as evil as any that we dread.” 


_ “These symptoms naturally disturb our European allies 
who are more exposed to Russian aggression than we, and 
whose economic problems are more serious than ours. These 
symptoms are far more serious to our Asian relations. 
Asians are bound to wonder whether the American system 
of freedoms is all it is cracked up to be if it is a fact that 
so many Americans in our government, in religious, educa- 
tional, press and publication activities have lost faith in 
these freedoms and are working to set up a totalitarian dic- 


tatorship. 


“At the recent Honolulu Conference on Japanese- 
American relations, one of the Japanese members declared 
with great emphasis that of all the democratic reforms 
introduced by the American occupation under General 
MacArthur, those that the Japanese cherished most and 
would defend to the end were the abolition of thought con- 
trol and the thought police, the removal of penalties for 
having dangerous thoughts and the establishment of the 
basic freedoms of conscience, of expression, of association. 

“But another Japanese member who was well read in 
American newspapers, observed that some of his countrymen 
who followed events in the United States had begun to won- 
der whether the Americans were not losing faith in the 
democratic freedoms we had forced the Japanese to adopt.’ 


A liberalisation of the American outlook is 
long overdue. The Cold War period, with its sud- 
den and extreme turns of policy, has already done 
lasting harm to confidence. For Asia in parti- 
cular, unless a change can be made towards some 
settled pattern of orderly and clear-cut interna- 
tional relations, respecting existing rights and 
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BRITAIN SURVEYS = ECONOMIC ACHIEVEMEN TS: AND GOALS 


| By John Kingsley 


The publication of an annual economic survey 
was introduced into British governmental pfactice 
after the war by the Labour administration to serve 
as a blueprint for economic planning. It has been 
continued but with a different purpose by the Con- 
servative Government, which though it does not be- 
lieve in the detailed control of the economy, does 
believe that economic developments can and should 
be guided from the centre. 


The Economic Survey of 1952 is therefore 
more in the nature of an assessment of the economic 
climate. It does not lay down planned targets but 
it does establish certain priorities in the light of 
the economic outlook. In a review of 1952, the 
survey says last year was a period of readjustment 
and stabilisation. Though industrial production 
fell by three percent and the total output of goods 
and services by one percent, the main objectives 
of the year were achieved.. These were to stop the 
drain on the gold and dollar reserves, to restore 


confidence in sterling, to check inflation and to 


reach a position of stability from which Britain 
and the sterling area as a whole could advance 
towards greater strength and prosperity. 


Britain succeeded in converting a current 
balance of payments deficit of £398 million in 
1951 into a surplus of £291 million in 1952, an 
improvement of £689 million to which defence aid 
from the United States contributed £121 million. 
There was also a notable recovery in the balance 
of payments of other sterling area countries which 
had a deficit of £284 million in the first half of 
1952 but a surplus of £70 million in the second 
half. Altogether, this made it possible to begin 
the rebuilding of gold reserves and brought about a 
revival of confidence in sterling. 


aspirations, and eliminating once and for all the 
fixed (and unfortunately still growing) impression 
that American behaviour is unreliable and un- 
predictable, it is hard to see any radical improve- 
ment in the situation, from the Western Powers’ 
point of view. It is no wonder that “Neutralism” 
has grown to the point it has already; it may grow 
still further, at a time when both Russia on the 
one hand and America on the other have declined, 
in the authority or confidence they once enjoyed 
in different sections of Asian opinion, unless some- 
thing is done, not merely materially to ease econo- 
mic conditions, but also morally, to restore the 
integrity and reputation of Democracy in its 
Westernmost version. 


Unless a settlement is made in-the:Far East 
which embodies a recognition of current realities, 
abandons the futile policies which depend on em- 
bargoes and other artificial and negative restraints, 
and gives a free hand to legitimate enterprise—the 
only force that is still capable of ensuring true 
progress—the deadlock cannot be broken. 


Much of a greater: ‘art of the ten 
in .Britain’s balance was secured by a drop of 
£569 million in payments for imports in 1952 
compared with the previous year. This is neces- 
sarily to some extent a temporary expedient, 
though the policy must continue to seek ways of 
saving imports notably by increasing agricultural 
production. The survey expects there will be 


- larger imports in 1953 though their cost may be 


about the same due to lower prices. 


A key development in 1952 was the sheckeie 
of inflation in Britain. The survey describes 1952 
as ‘‘a year of moderated inflation”. There was a 
slight inerease of unemployment from an excep- 
tionally low average of one and a quarter percent 
in 1951 to two percent in 1952. There was much 
greater stability in prices. 


Retail prices other than food prices which 
were deliberately increased by the reduction of 
food subsidies rose only by two percent. Total 
incomes were only two percent higher than in 1951. 
There was a slight fall of one percent in the total 
consumption. These figures suggest a small in- 
crease in personal saving. Though these changes 
are statistically small they were accompanied by a 
decided change in the atmosphere, for there was 
a general slackening in the Home demand for 
most goods except food. 


This checking of inflation at Home, says the 


survey, ‘‘paved the way for an expansion of exports 


in the future’. It did so by easing pressure on 
export industries many of which were heavily over- 
loaded with orders for defence and domestic mar- 
kets as well as exports. Disinflation in Britain © 
was accompanied by disinflation in many other 
countries. The effect has been to restore a position © 
in ‘both Home and export markets: where demand | 


rather than the availability of scarce materials or 
‘labour or plant capacity dictated the level of out- 


put. 
This might be a return in 


the sense that it is a return to conditions which 
have not existed since before the war. 


- The most 
important effect of the decreasing load of- the in- 
flated Home demand on British industry has been 
to make it easier for British manufacturers to 
offer earlier delivery dates. This is particularly 


true of metal manufacturing industries which last 


year accounted for 44 percent of the total value of 
British exports. Earlier delivery dates will con- 


‘siderably improve the competitive position of Bri- 
‘tish engineering industries. 


_ The survey places” strong emphasis upon the 
need for British exporters to be fully competitive 


because, as in every year since the war, exports 
are vital to the strength of British economy. It 
says ‘‘the most important task facing British in- 
dustry today is to expand exports”. 


There needs 


‘ 


cr . 
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to be a considerable increase in overseas earnings 
from direct exports at a time when “invisible” 
earnings have fallen largely as a result of the loss 
of Abadan and the higher - rahe of interest. pes 
on. sterling balances. -. 

-One of: the successful new lines is res 
fined petroleum from a number of huge new re- 
fineries in Britain which have recently come into 
production.. The. export of machinery and heavy 
capital goods: is no longer held up as it was last 
year by the. shortage of steel. But at the same 
time increased exports of consumer goods are 
needed, for though they have been hit most. by the 
decline in world demand since the boom following 
the Korean war they still account for more than 
half of British exports. 

“Nor is there any sosaiiaiean of the emphasis 
on the of dollar If. Britain 
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is to earn the kind of Surplus needed -to make 
repayments on American and Canadian loans to 
thé. European Payments Union and to holders of 
sterling balances, and at the same time to finance 
investment in the Commonwealth, she will need an 
annual balance of payments surplus at around 
£300 million: to £350 million. This makes it of 
particular importance to eliminate a deficit with 
non-sterling countries and, particularly, the dollar 
area. 

All ides lead the economic survey 
to come to the conclusion that Britain must in- 


crease her share of world trade particularly ‘in 


Canada, the United States and other parts of the 
dollar area. The actual job of selling exports is 
for industry itself but the government will con- 
tinue to try to secure economic conditions which 
will encourage exports. 


“THE GRAIN" PROBLEM OF CHINA 


Peking bes sent a new demand. more 
grain and in doing so has issued a cry of anxiety 
if not of distress. 
living on the subsistence level for years, are now 
eating better—in fact eating too well and the 
cities are suffering. ‘“‘With the relative growth 
of small peasant economy,- following agrarian re- 
form, which is characterised by separate farming 
and self-sufficiency, and with the possible relative 
reduction in marketed grain supply,’ says the 
Peking People’s Daily, ‘‘the grain supply to the 

cities is affected.” Accordingly it has proclaimed 
- that the increase in grain production is the primary 
task on the production front. And Peking will no 
doubt also make use of the new -drive to ad- 
vance toward. collectivization,. despite the . brakes 
applied to the activists by the directive a. month 
or so ago. The. picture. painted of the present 
position is that many of the peasants are eating 
up. or withholding their own grain—after paying 
the taxes, no doubt—and that the cities have not 
only proved difficult to supply but that there is 
little or no. reserve grain held in stock for the be- 
tween-harvest period, or to cover natural calamity. 


is acknowledged that the peasants: during 

the past three years, “ander the legs rehire of the 
tremendous. efforts e increase grain production. 
“‘Our ‘country,” boasts the Peking organ, ‘‘has been 
transformed from a grain-importing toa grain- 
exporting country,” and the livelihood of the urban 
and rural people has been bettered ‘‘to a certain 
extent.” ut it would be entirely wrong to assume 
that the food problem.has been solved completely 
and finally. Firstly, the pre-war level, now. re- 


stored and in some cases surpassed, was a very. 


miserable one. Secondly,, in the past the vast 
maj jority of the peasants Were ” reduced to ‘Such, a 
life of poverty ‘that they lived™half the year’ ‘on 
bran aiid vegetables. Now ‘they want, more grain 
to eat. Their demands for animal feed and‘ com- 


It says that the peasants, after 


mercial fertiliser also increased. With the rapid 
increase of the urban and industrial population, 
more food is needed in the cities. The cultivated 
area cannot be expanded fast: enough in the next 
few years. Farm production is still subject to 
great restrictions by natural conditions—drought, 
flood, or pests. No reserve capable of conquering 
any disaster has been built un 

Yet this reserve is “vitally necessary during 
the period of economic construction,” and without 
such a reserve the state of equilibrium between the 
the various branches of national economy is likely 
to be upset and economic construction be involved 
in new difficulties. Thus the food problem is an 
urgent one which has not been finally solved but 
must be salved: “neglect of this problem will 
lead to a political mistake.” 

Those ‘are dire words and imply that much 
more is at stake than full stocks in the cities. Ano- 
ther complaint is that the peasants are not only 
using up too’much of their own grain but that 
they have“been overdoing industrial crops.. They 
are not to be ‘blamed. for ‘this, becalise they did 
it in résponse™ Peking’s. orders, especially in. the 
case of cotton. The peasants have grown to. think 
that only by developing industrial crops can in- 
dustry be aided: and their income be increased. 
This is now denounced ‘as'a one-sided concept. 
True, more industrial crops ‘are-needed all round, 
but the problem can only bé‘Solved by raising the 
yield per hectare, not by expanding ‘the acreage of 
industrial’ crops and decreasing the acreage of food 
crops. It is to be made clear to the peasants that 
their main job now, and for years to come, is to 
step up the output of grain. 

“In our country, with such ‘a large population,” 
where mechanization of agriculture has not been car- 

vied out, ‘many years’ efforts will “have to be exerted 
if we ‘want to’ eliminate the difference between the 
_actual quantity of grain output and the actual quantity 


‘= of demand. During this péefiod thé food ‘problem’ is” 


still likely to appear as an urgent problem. 


‘ 
~ 


Stalin’s summary of the conclusions of the 
Soviet Central Committee is cited, stating that 
‘“‘the grain problem is the basic problem of rural 
economy and the key to all others.” Of course, 
says Peking, the peasants cannot be forced to 
step up grain output by the method of direct plan- 
ning and issuing orders. It can only be realised 
by the method of economic work carried out 
through market activities and the method of poli- 
tical work acceptable to the peasants. By their 
encouragement of, industrial crops the Government 
enabled the peasants to gain great benefit, and this 
had aroused their interest in continuing cultivation 
of industrial crops in large volume. But now there 
is enough cotton to meet the needs of the mills, 


and the price ratios of cotton and grain have been | 


changed in favour of the latter to induce the pea- 
sants to cultivate grain crops. Local party and 
governnrent officials are enjoined to undertake an 
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intensive publicity campaign about the new policy. 
without delay, though it comes a bit late for the 
spring sowing. 


Peking has also called for a more rational 
use of existing marketed grain. The food depart- 
ments are ordered to devote all’ their available 
strength to improving the transfer ‘and supply of 
grain. It is insisted that commercial grain in 
the hands of the State is enough to meet market 
requirements, but storage areas are scattered about 
and regional distribution of grain is not balanced. 
Unless this is changed ‘‘things might be placed 
in difficult circumstances.” The concept of re- 
stricting sales is held to be wrong; what is needed 
is better management and distribution, and storage 
of grain in convenient locations to ensure primarily 
supplies for the major and medium cities as well 
as the factory and mine areas. Marketing control 
is to be tightened; and. speculative deals prevented 
when sales are active. Then the food market 
can be “entirely stabilised.” 


Economy and austerity are more familiar 
terms in China nowadays than they were in the 
era of the compradore and the ‘‘fascist imperial- 
ists.” They have been applied to almost every- 
thing but food, and now austerity embraces this 
too. ‘‘Promotion of austerity in grain consump- 


tion, particularly among urban residents, is a feasi- 


ble and useful measure,” in co-ordination with 
the increase of grain production. Too many city 
folk have been asking for highly polished rice and 
fine flour, and the quantity of grain consumed has 
thus increased day by day. Of course, it is al- 
right with the regime if the citizens want to eat — 
better food. Wasn’t that the real objective of the 

Marxist revolution? But, says Peking quizzically, | 
that is all the more reason why the State should 
build up an appropriate grain reserve. Grain con- 
sumers should on no account take only daily con- 


sumption but the annual requirements, into con- 
sideration. | | 


If the unhusked wheat and rice produced in 
1952 could yield two more out of every 100 catties, 
the additional quantity economised would feed six 


million people for a year, and “that is a very 


large figure.” Therefore refining should be lower- 


-ed, and though a unified processing standard for 


the whole country is impracticable, it should be 
done on a regional basis. It would also increase 
“As long as we ceaselessly win 
victories on the agricultural front,” says the Peking 
organ, “we shall be able to furnish dependable 
guarantees for the large-scale economic construc- 
tion of our country.” That is a revealing comment 
which will not escape the attention~of all the 
peasantry in China, who are often more intelligen 

than they are made out to be. 


Before the above turn in the situation, the 
Peking authorities had issued a decree altering 
the price ratios as between cotton and grain very 
much in favour of grain, and changed the agri- 
cultural tax in the same sense. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


GOLD SEIZURES 


The large. extent of gold trading in Hongkong is well 
known; figures for imports and exports of the precious 
metal are regularly published in this Review. Inland Re- 
venue officers have been trying to seize gold when being 
brought into the Colony or when being exported from here 
but while at times such efforts were spectacularly success- 
ful (as a result of inter-gang feuds, rivalry, stool-pidgeons 
etc.) the illicit trade has never been stopped and it continues 
today as briskly as ever, curbed only by the recent depres- 
sion in free gold markets. Imports of gold from Macao have 
rarely been hampered by the activities of Revenue officers 
(preventive service) though some years ago the unsavoury 
affair of gold imports in the bodies of men and women 
has spotlighted the Macao gold trade. 


In recent months some gold has kept arriving from 
the Philippines where prices remain below other Far Eastern 
markets. Hongkong served as distribution centre for Philip- 
pine mined gold and arrivals have now shown larger figures 
than for some time past. Imports into Hongkong, from 
the Philippines, were effected by ship and by air. Last 
week the local preventive service scored its first major 
success as far as illicit gold imports from the Philippines 
are concerned when 600 taels, officially valued at 
HK$180,000, were seized aboard a ship which arrived here 
from Cebu. The market was not affected by this seizure in 
spite of the relatively large quantity. The two or three 
groups in Manila which hav@ organised the gold shipments 
to Hongkong are composed of Chinese. The Philippine 


authorities are not viewing this trade as harmful to the 


interests of their country. 


In Hongkong, however, the imation’ and export of gold 
remains prohibited with the result that occasionally punish- 
ment is inflicted on the gold traders and their transport 
affiliates by seizures. The treasury of Hongkong has in the 
past and continues at present to benefit from these seizures 
but to what extent is unknown to the public who have 


often expressed a desire to be informed both on the total 


quantity of gold seizures and the amount of money which 
has consequently accrued to this Colony. It is hoped that 


a PRO release, some day, will enlighten the community on 


this 
* = 


SECRET SOCIETIES 


Singapore has always been troubled by Chinese secret 
These unlawful gangs have been a curse for the 
citizens of Singapore and at certain periods in the history 
of that colony they upset law and order to a considerable 
extent. Last week, the Singapore police succeeded to smash 
one of the most obstinate gangs which had been trying, 
by acts of violence, to subdue other secret societies and 
to establish its supremacy at least in one important quarter 


of the city. These inter-gang wars have nothing to do 


with politics, they are features of the underworld life in 


many Far Eastern cities where large overseas Chinese com- 


munities are thriving, and the nefarious activities of such 
‘societies’ are almost always directed against the members 
of the Chinese community and steer away from any involve- 


ment in affairs of the native population or of European 
residents. 


Part of the solution of the problem of secret societies 
remains deportation. In Hongkong where many such gangs 
operate it would appear simple to get hold at least of the 
ring leaders and to deport them to China where the authori- 
ties take a very serious view of such unwelcome arrivals 
and usually treat them with the utmost severity. There 


are two districts in the Colony where secret societies flourish 
—Wanchai and Yaumati. The public, especially in these 
two districts, are well aware of the activities of such gangs 
but they are not usually inclined to cooperate with the 
police and thus to rid themselves of an evil. It is fear of 
reprisals, indolence ,and that characteristic trait of Chinese 
life, fatalism, which makes the good work of the police so 
difficult. The local gangs are also fighting among them- 
selves and as living conditions here have worsened in the 
recent past such inter-tong wars have become more frequent 
and also more violent. Many gangs are composed of dozens 
of members but the cohesion is weak as membership is 
usually more enforced than voluntary. There are only a 
few strong-arm men who coerce their ‘followers’ into 
obedience. The many small and medium size hotels, eating 
houses and, of course, the very numerous dance halls and 
‘dancing schools’ as well as mah-jong and other gaming 
houses are the meeting and often also the fighting places 
of the gangs. As said above, deportation if more methodi- 
eally enforced would help improving the situation. With 
more public cooperation the local authorities could easily 
clean up the Augean stalls of Hongkong. 


FORMOSAN AFFAIRS 


The most striking thing in Formosa to-day, according 
to Mr. John Mecklin, Time and Life Correspondent in Hong- 
kong, is the strong atmosphere of dedication and a com- 
plete absence of frivolry. It is typical of the new spirit 


that neon lights and night clubs are not tolerated in For- 


mosa, and that the city’s new cars are all owned by foreign- 
ers. The Nationalist Government is indeed a reformed 
one. Both foreigners and Formosans spoke of the lack 
of government corruption. The armed services are fighting 
fit, their morale is high and they are happy, well fed and 
trained. They are serious about retaking China. There 
are 600,000 men and women in the Formosan armed ser- 
vices, and the Government claims to be able to enlist 
another 80;000*Taiwanese. 


In spite of these assets, the problems of Formosa are 
many. Formosa is suffering from four years of exile. 
Financially, all .is not well; military expenditure alone 
counts for 45 per cent of Formosa’s income. Yet the 400,- 
000 men in the 21 army divisions are still shod with 
“sneakers” and carry wooden bazookas, while the 200,000 
men of the Navy and Air Force are no better off for major 
equipment. This is despite the fact that the American 
Aid Programme pours three hundred million dollars (US) 
into Formosa each year. To add to the island’s difficulties, 
K. C. Wu, Governor'of Formosa and a valuable man, has 
resigned recently because of disagreements with Premier 
Chen Cheng and General Chiang Ching-kuo, eldest son of 


Chiang Kai-shek. 


It is a pity that the Nationalists discredit themselves 
with groundless propaganda. Their misuse of this service- 
able weapon, and their ambitious radio broadcasts are well 


known. One effective programme they put out, entitled 


“Four Characters,” is based on a programme the BBC 
used to run during the war. But the value of this is 
rather limited as there are 450 million Chinese, only about 
a hundred thousand of whom have radio receivers. 


Mr. *Karl Rankin, United States Ambassador to Na- 
tionalist China, arrived last week here from Taipei. He 
expressed the belief that there was no possibility of For- 
mosa coming under United Nations trusteeship. There was 
no'fear in Formosa that Nationalist China would be replaced 
in _ the Uni ted Nations by Communist China. Up to the 
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present time the United States aid given to Nationalist 
China was mainly for the defence of Formosa. 


AMERICAN BUSINESSMEN’S HONGKONG VISIT 


Pioneers for world free trade, members of the Detroit 
Board of Commerce, in Hongkong in the course of a good- 


will tour of the East, at a Press conference last week gave 


their reasons for supporting the United States embargo 
against Chinese goods. ‘“‘While it may have a bad effect 
on some of the business companies in Hongkong we are 
convinced we must stop the spread of Communism by all 
practical means—and this embargo is one of the means,” 
Mr. Willis Hall, Secretary-Manager of the Board, said, “All 
of us in America feel that we cannot have peace and 
prosperity, and better understanding among the peoples of 
the world, while populations are still dominated by the 
Communist philosophy. We are convinced that in the long 
run this embargo will be for the benefit of all the people 
in the East who love freedom. 

“After meeting officials here we feel that they with 
us desire to work out this problem to benefit as much as 
possible the people in Hongkong. It is essential to winning 
the struggle that we carry out the embargo programme. 
When we return we shall make suggestions to Washington 
who will do their utmost to carry out their plan so as to 
cause a minimum of discomfort to businessmen in Hong- 
kong.”’ 

At the same Press conference, Mr. Hall outlined the 
objects of the Board’s goodwill tour. “We want to learn 
low business is conducted throughout the Far East by having 
direct discussions with business people here in order that 
we can work together with them in the development of 
more trade. We find that by meeting business people face 
to face it is much easier to develop trade—by discussions 
they come to understand our way of doing business, and 
we have a better understanding of their methods, 

“In the second place, we want to investigate the oppor- 
tunities of going into partnership with citizens of countries 
we are visiting in order to develop more productive re- 
sources—whether by manufacturing, mining, or any other 
process—and to produce more goods and services. 

“Lastly, we are believers in free trade as an ultimate 
goal for greater prosperity and peace among the people of 
the world. We believe that trade barriers, quota restric- 
tions, import and export restrictions, and all the other de- 
vices that have been developed throughout the world to 
hinder trade are detrimental to a more prosperous world, 
and to world peace.’ 

The visiting members of om Detroit Board of Com- 
merce were later feted by Mr. Li Shu-fan, Acting-Chairman 
of Chinese Manufacturers’ Union, and other Union officials. 
Welcoming the guests, Mr. Li said in: part: ‘ 

The traditionally good relations that exist between 
Hongkong and the United States of America need not be 
emphasised and we are sure nothing will be able to disturb 
the confidence we repose in American understanding and 
sympathy of our position. At present trading conditions 
are extremely difficult, what with embargoes and _inter- 
national restrictions of one kind and another. Since the 
outbreak of the Korean War trade with America has been 
seriously affected. From a total of almost HK$1,000,000,000 


in 1950, the combined import and export figures | for’ trade: 


between Hongkong and America dropped to -about 
HK$835,000,000 in 1952. While the question ef import 
of essential raw materials from America for Hongkong fac- 
tories has partly been solved by the system of Essential 
Supplies Certificate, the export of Hongkong-made goods for 
the American market is still being greatly hampered. We 
have no doubt that the Washington authorities are giving 


the problem their close and urgent attention, and since the 
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visit to the Colony of Mr. Charles de Zevallos, and later 


the arrival of Mr. George F. Hazard, Special Assistants 
to the Director of Foreign Assets Control of the US Trea- 
sury, a system of Certificate of Origin has been introduced. 
Much, however, has to be done before a normal flow of 
Hongkong products for America can be re-established. And 
we feel that you can do a good deal upon your return to 
America after your visit and have satisfied yourselves that 
conditions here warrant:-your intervention on our behalf to 


help bring about a happy and early solution of the whole 
question. 
s 


RECLAMATIONS IN HONGKONG 


The reclamation of land from the sea has been a con- 
tinuous process in Hongkong since the birth of the Colony 
in 1841, recalled Dr. S. G. Davis and Rev. Fr. T. F. Ryan, 
SJ, in a talk last week over Radio Hongkong. Dr. Davis 
said he thought that the main problem facing the Colony’s 
early settlers when they saw the big, raw rock that was 
then Hongkong with a harbour around it was actually where 
to build the town or where they could expeet to have the 
business centre. They made that decision rapidly. It was 
interesting to compare the rugged coastline of early-day 
maps with succeeding pictures in the years which followed 
showing a streamlined coastline because land had been re- 
claimed from the sea. It was very much eheaper to get 
land from the sea than to cut roads through the hillside. 
In 1843 Pottinger realised that land would play a very 
important part in the development of Hongkong and he 
appointed a Land Officer for whom he had in mind such 
work as the building of a sea ‘wall, the reclamation of land 
and drainage canals. In those days a lot of land was under 
water in various parts of the year. When the first marine 
lots were taken the land was below water at high tide and 
the job of reclaiming all sites was left to private individuals 


concerned. One advantage to most merchants then was 
chat they could get small sailing boats, row boats and . 


junks close to godowns or offices. 


In 1851 the first major praya scheme was carried out. 
That meant that Queen’s Road was made possible. Queen’s 
Road was, in fact, well finished by that time and it was just 
a question of straightening it out. When a section of 
Queen’s Road was dug up two months ago a praya wall, 
presumably part of the 1851 scheme, became exposed. It 
was well preserved. Comparing the coastline of an 1845 map 
with the coastline of a present-day map one arrives at 
the conclusion that on both sides of the harbour approxi- 
mately one square mile of land had been added since the 
Colony started in 1841. Most of that would be very evenly 
divided between the two sides. There was the distinct 
danger that if too much land was reclaimed there would 
be flooding of the lower reclaimed area in the event of a 


‘bad typhoon with winds of 130 miles an hour. 


Queen’s Road, in the early stages, recalled Fr. Ryan, 
was constantly under water, particularly at high tide. Dr. 


Davis said that he did not think that anybody had ever 


worked out how much reclamations cost but he had been 
told by a local civil engineer that very often the site cost 
more to reclaim than the actual building put up on it. The 
reclamation of Wanchai must have paid for itself many 
times over. One big reclamation in 1862 produced a praya 
wall and the next big one was when Des Voeux Road was 
made the sea front. In 1893 Des Voeux Road itself became 
an inland road. Kai Tak was the biggest reclamation job 
anywhere in the Colony. 
* * 
SINGAPORE TRADE FAIRS 

A Japanese trade exhibition will be held in Singapore 


in the near future. The Japanese Consul-General, Mr. 
Ken Ninomiya, is making arrangements with Mr. George 


s 
\ 
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Lee, Managing-Director of the Happy World Sports Park, 
to use the stadium. The success of the recent Hongkong 
trade exhibition in Singapore which netted Hongkong traders 


more than US$1,000,000 in sales has stimulated other ex- 
hibitors. 


The Japanese trade fair will be invaluable for ex- 


panding trade between Japan and Malaya and the rest 
of the Sterling area. | 
Hongkong merchants held their last exhibition in 8inga- 


pore six months ago and it has proved so successful that 
another is to open on May 1. 


men have arrived to handle the exhibition of their pro- 
ducts, 


* * 


SINGAPORE AFFAIRS 


The Governments of Singapore and Malaya last week 


gazetted regulations to control immigration into the two 
territories because of constant pressure of people wishing 
to come to Malaya. This pressure arose because living 
conditions in Malaya were better than in many other coun- 
tries of the area. 
or re-entry to British subjects born or naturalised in Malaya, 
subjects of a ruler of a Malay State, citizens of the Federa- 


Some 85 Hongkong business- 


The regulations grant the right of entry 
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tion of Malaya, British subjects resident in Malaya for 
seven of the last ten years, aliens holding resident certi- 
ficates issued in Singapore, and wives and children under 
18 of all these people. All other persons, including Com- 
monwealth citizens and British protected persons, will need 
re-entry permits if they have been living in either of the 
two territories, or entry permits if they are entering the 
territory for the first time. The regulations were intro- 
duced to protect the people now resident in Malaya. © 
Declaration of loyalty to President Chiang Kai-shek’s 
Nationalist Government at a recent mass meeting brought 
a protest from a Chinese Legislative Councillor in Singa- 
pore. Lim Yew Hock, Labour Party member of the Coun- 
cil, declared that the Government had banned foreign poli- 
tical parties in Singapore in order to Malayanise foreign 
groups. He said Government efforts would be wasted if 
Chinese student meetings were used to pledge allegiance to 
foreign powers. One recent meeting had called on Chiang 
Kai-shek to invade the China mainland and a resolution was 
passed pledging support to the Kuomintang. “Such meet- 
ings serve to instil in the young minds what the Govern-. 
ment is attempting to eradicate,” the Councillor said. “We 


cannot allow this if we are to build a united Malayan 
nation.” 
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CURRENT SITUATION IN J APAN'S IN DUSTRY & FOREIGN TRADE 


baie the two-month strikes oud by coal miners 
and electric power industry workers towards the end of last 
year, industrial activity in general was, contrary to fears, 
not severely affected, with -the production index of the 
manufacturing industries remaining at a high level. Al- 
though the mining production index compiled by the Econo- 
mic Counsel Board showed a decline from 129.6 (1934-36 
= 100) in September to 92.9 in the average during the 
October-December period, it recovered to 134.8 in January 
1953, exceeding by 5.7% the output of a year ago. The 
production index of the manufacturing industries averaged 
144.7 during October-December, exceeding the period before 
the strikes. The January 1953 figure, which showed a sea- 
sonal decline to 133.2 (preliminary), was 7.1% higher than 
that of the corresponding month a year ago. The average 
of the combined index for mining and manufacturing during 
the whole year 1952 was 6.8% higher than that of the 
previous year, and the increase was more pronouncéd 
during the last half of the year which averaged 140.5 as 
against 132.5 for the first half of the year. The yearly 
increase of 6.8% in comparison with the previous year 
was, however, much smaller than that witnessed in 1952 
which was 36.2% over the 1951 average. This fact reflects 
the weakening of the impact of the Korean war boom and 


the sluggishness in various industries related to the export | 


trade. 


The slump in the export trade and related industries, 


especially those of medium and minor scale, which has 
partly been caused by readjustment and reorganization, is 
reflected by the continued decline of the employment index 
in the manufacturing industries. The index for December 
1952 was 100.8 (1947 = 100) as against 103.5 for 
December 1951 and 104.4 for April 1952. While 
total exports in 1952 were 6% less in value than in the 
previous year, the volume is considered to have maintained 
almost the same level as that of a year ago. 
estimate is verified by the fact that the index of export 
volume average 30.76 (1934-36 = 100) during the first 
ten months of 1952, a rise of 7.6% compared with the 
corresponding period a year ago, while the export volume 
during the last two months of 1952 is estimated to have 
declined by about 10% in comparison with a year ago in 
view of the decrease in value by 26% and the decline in 
export contract prices by 17.2% during the same period. 


Domestic consumption in general witnessed an increase 
in 1952 due to higher consumers’ demand, apart from the 
increase in special procurements. This accounts for the 
higher product.on level witnessed during 1952. As a result, 
the ratio of factory stocks to industrial production showed 
a continued decline to 95.2 (1934-38 = 100) in December 
efter having risen from 92.8 in December 1951 to 117.9 in 
May 1952. The latest level of the index is admittedly a 
‘little higher than a year ago and over-production is ap- 
parently witnessed’ in some industries, but in many cases 


an improvement in supply and demand relations can be 
seen. 


Exports during January 1953 showed a further recession. 


to $79.6 million, 26% less than a year ago, and L/C receipts 
during the same month.were only $75.3 million, a minimum 
record for the past two years. This foreshadows continued 
inactivity in the export trade for the coming several months. 
The fcreign exchange balance for January resulted in a 
deficit in visible trade amounting to $88 million ($108.5 
million according to customs.house report) which could not 


be covered by the surplus in invisible trade amounting to 


$47.8 million, with a consequent reduction of foreign ex- 
change holdings to $0.96 million on January 20th compared 


The above 


_ 85.4, being 17.1% higher than a year ago. 


translated into additional purchasing power. 
department stores affiliated with the 


ies the penis of $1.17 billion at the end of yuly 1952. The 
reduction was especially pronounced in sterling holdings, 
totalling $0.2 billion on January 20th, or $0.15 billion less 
compared with six months ago. The outcome of the British- 
Japanese trade negotiations which are now under way in 
Tokyo, and the results of the British-American conference 
now being held in Washington for the purpose of breaking 
the presertt stalemate in world trade, are being keenly 
watched by business circles in general in this country. In 
compensation for the loss in the export trade, the domestic 
as well as special procurements demand constitute the main 
prop for the Japanese economy. Special procurement con- 
tracts showed a recovery from less than $20 million in 


the average during the September-October period to an 


average of $33.5 million during the first two months of 
this vear. The aggregate amount through the end of 
February reached $918 million, of which contracts excluding 
those on a yen basis totalled $847 million (or Y304.9 billion 
in the Japanese currency), which undoubtedly has contri- 
buted much toward the stability and rehabilitation of the 
Japanese economy. It is noteworthy that orders for arma- 
ments are recently showing a marked increase, the total- 
since 1951 reportedly reaching more than $35 million up 
to the present, and it is expected that this amount will be 
much increased in the future. It has been the desire of 


’ Japanese manufacturers that plans for special procurements 
should be made known as this would enable them to prepare 
a long-term schedule of production. 


The real income of households in urban areas (Tokyo), 
which reflects the purchasing power of consumers, 
showed an increase from 70.5 (1934-86 = 100) in the 
average during the first three months in 1952 to 107.6 for 
the last three months of the same year, the yearly average, 
The increase 
in December was especially pronounced with 27.4% in 
comparison with the corresponding month of a year ago. 
The index of real household expenditure compiled on the 
same basis showed a rise from 69.1 in the average during 
the first three months of 1952 to 99.5 during the last three 
months of the year, the yearly average and the December 
figure being by 16.4% and 24.1% higher respectively than 
a year ago. The average of household income in Tokyo 
during 1952 was Y276,797 with a surplus amounting to 
Y12,782 as against Y264,015 with a surplus of Y6,749 in 
1951. The farmers’ household economy for the whole of 
Japan also showed an increase from Y140,605, with a 
surplus of Y19,931 during the April-December period in 
1951 to Y188,911 with a surplus of Y31,088 during the 
corresponding period in 1952. As the consumers’ price index 
remained almost. unchanged at about 266 (1934- 36 = 1) 
during the whole year of 1952, the increase in income was 
Total sales of 
Japan Department 
Store Association during the whole year of 1952 recorded 
an increase by 22% over the previous year, with a pro- 
nounced increase of 27.8% witnessed during the last three 
months in 1952 in comparison with a year ago. 


Wholesale prices, which had shown weakness during 
last year, dropping to 150.1 (June 24, 1950—100) towards 
the middle of December, rebounded thereafter to 155.0 
towards the middle of February, almost the same level 
as witnessed in April last year. The rice advance has 
been caused mainly by curtailment of production, adjust- 
ment of shipments and other price stabilization measures, 
and partly by a-seasonal increase in demand, the rise’ being 
especially pronounced in foods and textiles. The rise in ° 
foods was largely due to the advance of the official price 
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of rice enforced from: January 1 and seasonal demand, 
and the rise in textiles was attributable to expectations 
‘of a higher raw cotton price, the establishment of the 
Textile Export Promotion Association, and a seasonal in- 
crease in demand. The view is held in some quarters that 
the textile market will not become worse as far as prices 
are concerned. According to an investigation by the 
Economic Counsel Board, the consumption of textiles per 
head rose to 11.72 lbs. in 1952, the consumption of clothing 
amounting to 9.97 lbs. as against 9.37 lbs. in the average 
during the 1934-36 period and 7.18 lbs, during the pre- 
vious year. The same Board has made public its estimate 
of the amount of consumption per head for 1953 at 12.04 
Ibs. of which 10.5 lbs. are for clothing. 


Reviewing the price movements after the ‘Korean war 
boom period, prices of basic materials have continued to 
advance, reaching the highest level after the outbreak of 
the Korean war, while prices of finished and semi-finished 
goods have continuously declined, though there has been a 
slight recovery since the middle of last December. Efforts 
are being made to avoid'a further price decline of manu- 
factured goods, for which purpose the revision of.the anti- 
monopoly law has become an important question. Repre- 
sentatives of minor enterprises and farmers are opposed to 
the revision on the grounds that the revival of cartels will 
adversely affect their interests and infringe upon the in- 
terests of consumers in general. On the other hand, the 
Fair Trade Commission holds the view that cartels should 
be admitted with restrictions to cases when market: prices 
have become lower than the cost of production with the 
consequent threat of failure of enterprises: or suspension 
of operations, or when cartels are considered to contribute 
to accelerating rationalization. The Federation of Econo- 
mic Organizations maintains that cartels should be admitted 
as a rule and restrictions should be errr only when 
they cause unfavourable effects. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


According to the customs house report prepared “ the 


Finance Ministry, exports in January this year totalled 
¥28,648 million ($79.6 million) and imports Y67,724 mil- 
lion ($188.1 million), excess imports amounting to Y39,076 
million ($108.5 million). The export figure was the lowest 
since February 1951 (Y¥29,632 million or $81.4 million), 
registering a marked decline of 30.4% compared with the 
previous month. Imports showed a. slight decline of 6.4% 
compared with December last year, and excess imports 
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increased by 26% as against the figure of Y31,174 million 
($86.6 million) for the previous month. 


| By principal commodities, a marked decline compared 
with the previous month was witnessed in the export of 
iron and steel. (94,022 tons valued at Y4 368 million, a 
40.2% decline), raw silk (4,129 bales valued at Y1 026 
million, a 54. 2% decline), and rayon filament fabrics (12 
million. sq. yds, valued at Y727 million, a 38.3% decline); 
exports of cotton fabrics also declined by 19.8% (49 million 
sq. yds, valued at Y3,261 million). The exports of vessels 
(9 vessels valued at 3,404 million, an increase of 119 82%), 
chemicals and pharmaceutical products (Y1,913 million, an 
increase of 75.3%) registered a comparatively large increase. 
As regards imports, a decline was registered in raw cotton 
(174,729 bales valued at 12,868 million, a 17.1% decline), 
rice (76,046 tons valued at Y5,963 million, an 11.3% decline) 
and barley (164,017 tons valued at Y5,470 million, an 
11.0% decline). Imports of soya beans (65,352 tons valued 
at Y2,869 million) and petroleum (569,432 kilo-litres, valued 
at Y5,060 million) showed a conspicuous increase of 129.3% 
and 40. 4% respectively; imports of wool (72,527 bales valued 
at Y6,986 million) also registered a gain of 21.1%. 


| Exports certified by banks during January, based on 
statistics compiled by the Ministry of International Trade 
and Industry, totalled $81.8 million, showing a further’ 
decline of 8% compared with the previous month. This 
figure was the lowest since January 1951 ($80.8 million). 
and is about half of the- highest record attained in March 
1952 ($152.8 million). By settlement areas, dollar areas 
($33.9 million) again increased, showing an advance of 2% 
compared with the previous month, whilst sterling areas 
($26.3 million) declined and open-account areas ($21.6 
million) continued to drop, registering a decline of 8% 
and 4% respectively. 


By commodity groups, a marked increase compared 
with the previous month was witnessed in chemicals, oils 
and fats ($4.7 million, a 47% increase), wooden products 
($21.1 million, a 31.7% increase), paper products ($0.8 
million, a 24. 1% increase) and non-ferrous metals ($2.4 
million, a 23% increase). followed. by animal and vegetable 
predueta ($1.1. million, a 10.1% increase), food and be- 
verages ($8.1 million, a 6.3% increase) and textiles ($31.4 
million, a 2.3% imerease). Non-metallic minerals ($3.2 
million) and iron and steel ($16.1 million) showed a marked 
decline. of 384.8% and. 24.2% respectively; machinery ($7.2 
million, an 11.7% decline) and miscellaneous goods ($4.6 
million, an 1.6% decline) also registered a decline. 


(in $ million) 


of Foreign Trade’ 


Export 
Receipts 
Customs of Receipts 
house Certified foreizn of L/C 
report by exchange (Ministry 
(Ministry. banks Bank of 
of (MITI) of Finance) 
Finance) Japan) 
1,354.5 1,408.9 1,297.3 1,453.2 
1,273.6 1,254.5, 1,289.0 1,089.2 
1052. Jam... 107.5 129.6 141.7 125.4 
126.4 108 .6 115.9 105.0 
122.4 152.8 130.6 108.0 
114.7 116.0 118.0 80.6 
108.4 115.0 119.2 84.8 
103.7 $8.4 106.7 69.0 
99.7 92.3 90.9 89.9, 
Sept. \. 97.8 88.7 87.8 87.1 
95.6 100.8 101.2 80.0 
90.3 87.6" 94.2 86.0 
ewe 114.3 84.4 90-1 80.2 
” 


of FYnance. 


Index» of export. 


Import 
Index of . Payment Index of 
con- Customs of. Opening con- 
tracted ame Approved — of L/C tracted 
price re amount exchange (Ministr ric 
(Bank (Ministry (MITT) ( Bank of F (Bank 
of of of Finance) of 
Japan). } Finance) Japan) Japan) 
115.6 974.3 872.2 646.5 — 107.8 
165.5 1,963.7 1,725.1 1,850.4 136.6 
134.7 2,027 .7 _ 1,718.3 1,816.6 122.5 
149.0 209.4. 136.1 118.6 136.6 
144.5 146.5. 122.5. 135.7 125.0 133.0 
137.8 192.5 127.6 132.8 119.2 130.6 
131.6 171.4 223.1 136.5 148.1 126.4 
133.2 106.1 135.2 170.5 121.2 
134.0 175.6 92.2 146.8 131.8 119.5 
135.1 169.5 148.1 187.3 145.0 116.8 
135.2: 153.6 150.5 127.7 148.2 117.5 
133.9 174.1 210.6. 137.4 155.0 118.6 
181.2. - 172.2 297.8 162.6 217.0 117.7 
126.5 164.1 165.4: 171.2 116.8 
126.2 200.9. — 159.0 164.1. 115.2 
127.9 ° 188.1 a 178.9 150.1 113.2 


‘Figures of customs house reports after September 1952 were converted to a from yen figures of the “‘General Reviéw 
compiled by: the Ministry 
July 1949-June 1950. 


import. prices based. on- the average for 


| 
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As regards the export of textiles, cotton goods ($16.6 
million), chemical fibre goods ($9.1 million), and woollen 
and worsted goods ($0.3 million) showed a marked increase 
of 36.4%, 13% and 16.5% respectively; whilst, raw silk 
($2.8 million) and silk goods ($1.6 million), which had 
shown a conspicuous advance in the past, declined by 52.1% 
and 47.7% respectively. The large increase in exports of 
cotton goods which had been inactive after the latter part 
of the previous year was attributable to increased orders 
for cotton yarn and fabrics from Thailand, Burma and the 
United Kingdom, and the increase in chemical fibre goods 
was due to larger purchases of spun rayon yarn by Indo- 
nesia. The decline in iron and steel was principally 
caused by a heavy decrease in exports to the United States 
and West Germany; the effects of the steel strike in the 
United States which benefited the iron and steel export 
have gradually disappeared. 


The low level of the export trade is attributed to the 
continued strengthening of import restrictions in non-dollar 
areas. The amelioration of this situation cannot be ex- 
pected in the first half of this year, but there are some 
indications of a recovery in exports of cotton and iron 
and steel goods from February, in view of the development 
of export contracts. 


In view of the continued deterioration of the export 
trade and the resultant increase of the excess of imports, 


thé balance of receipts and payments of foreign exchange 


in January, based on statistics compiled by the Bank of 
Japan, became unfavourable. Receipts of foreign exchange 
were $156.4 million, a decline of $9.4 million or 5.5% com- 
pared with the previous month, whilst payments increased 
by $3.2 million or 1.6% to $196.7 million, excess pay- 
ments amounting to $40.3 million as against $27.6 million 
for the previous month. , 


Export bills totalled $90.8 million, a slight increase 
of $0.7 million or 0.8%, whilst import bills amounted to 
$178.9 million, an increase of $19.9 million or 12.5%, 
resulting in an excess of imports of $88.1 million as against 
$68.9 million for the previous month. As regards invisible 
trade account, receipts amounted to $65.6 million, showing 
a decline of $10 million or 13.2% compared with the pre- 
vious month, principally due to smaller receipts from 
security forces. Payments also declined by $16.7 million 
or 48.4% compared with the previous month, when pay- 
ments of interest on foreign bonds and purchase of U.S. 
treasury notes were made. Excess receipts increased, there- 
fore, from $41.1 million to $47.8 million, but could not 
cover excess payments in trade account. Receipts and pay- 


ments of foreign exchange by currencies are mentioned 
below. 


(a) Dollar Exchange. Export bills increased by 
about $5 million principally due to larger exports of raw 
silk, and import bills also showed an increase of $5 million 
through larger imports of coal and machinery, excess pay- 
ments amounting to $45 million, almost the same as in the 
previous month. As regards invisible trade account, re- 


ceipts from security forces amounted to only $51 million 


showing a decline of $11 million or 17.7% compared bape 
the previous month principally due to the smaller U.S 

share of security expenses. Excess receipts. declined ‘to 
$49 million as against $57 million for the previous month. 


_ Excess receipts in visible and invisible trade accounts 
declined to $3 million, less than one third of the amount 
of the previous month ($11 million). 


(b) Sterling Exchange. Export bills showed a 
smaller increase, whilst import bills declined slightly. The 
excess of imports declined by about $1 million to $24 mil- 
lion. Invisible trade account registered excess payments 
of $1.5 million through payment of interest on foreign 
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bonds amounting to $3 million. The ninivieite total of 
excess payments amounted to $25.6 million. 


(c) Open-Account Exchange. Export bills declined 
by $4 million or 19.8% to $21 million principally due to 
a decline in the settlement of cotton goods to Indonesia, 
whilst import bills increased by $16 million or 29.3% to 
$39 million through larger imports of rice from Formosa 
and sugar from Brazil, France, Sweden, etc. The aggre- 
gate total balance of visible and invisible trade account re- 
gistered excess payments of $18 million as against excess 
receipts of $2 million in the: previous month. 


According to data submitted to the Diet, the Economic 


Counsel Board anticipates a‘further shrinkage of foreign 


trade during the fiscal year 1953-54 compared with the 
fiscal year 1952-53; exports are estimated at $1,048 mil- 
lion, imports at $1,712 million and the excess of imports 
at $664 million; exports, in particular, will exceed at the 
most $1,100 million taking an optimistic view of trade 


development, and cannot reach the level of $1,230 million 


estimated by the Ministry of Finance; the international 
balance of payment will barely be maintained by estimated 
excess receipts in invisible trade account amounting to 
$737 million (receipts $964 million and payments $227 
million). 


The above mentioned estimate is based on the aside tg 
considerations: 


Exports. Exports of textile goods are estimated at 
$380 million including 700 million sq. yds. of cotton fabrics, 
iron and steel 900,000 tons valued at $137 million (the 
estimated quantity for the fiscal year 1952-53 is 1,200,000 
tons) and machinery at $154 million. These figures are 
smaller than those of the previous year. The export of capital 
goods such as iron, steel and machinery, which would replace 
textile goods, cannot be viewed with optimism owing to 
international competition and the higher prices of Japanese 
goods. 


Imports. Imports of principal commodities are esti- 
mated not to show any marked changes quantitatively: 
staple food 3,350,000 tons valued at $430 million including 
960,000 tons of rice, raw cotton 1,750,000 bales valued at 
$310 million, wool 600,000 bales valued at $132 million, - 
heavy coking coal 4 million.tons valued at $80 million, iron 
ore 4 million tons valued at $70 million, ete. 


Special Procurements. Special’ procurements in the 
broad sense will amount to $827 million; the U.S. share 
of security expenses $150 million, special procurements for 
the Korean war $350 million and consumption of security 
force personnel $287 million, almost the. same as in the 
fiscal year 1952-53; purchases through the United Nations 
Korean Rehabilitation Fund, $20 million, and construction 
work in Ryukyu, $10 million, are also expected. 


It is needless to say that further efforts of the govern- 
ment and business will be required to attain the above 
mentioned goal in foreign trade, and especially the pro- 
motion of industrial rationalization will be necessary for 
the revision of the higher price level. of Japanese goods. 
At the same time, various measures to prevent the aggra- 
vation of export competition in the domestic market, the 
cultivation of foreign markets including the trade with 
Communist China, and the formation of a basis for the 
economic development of South-east Asia which aims at 
the welfare of nations and the progress of industries in 
these areas must be considered. The tendency of American 
economic policies, the development of trade relations be- 
the conditions to be imposed on the adhesion of Japan to 
the General Agreement on Trade and Tariffs are watched 
with keen attention. 


Ste 
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ECONOMIC NEWS FROM THE UNITED STATES 
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(Les Angeles) 


(Special to the Far Eastern Economic Review) 


Financial Prose 


This time the news ‘is indeed very prosaic. Instead of 


rejoicing at prospects of peace, operators became panicky 


and sold out. And the frightened public joined in the 
- gtampede. Economic conditions in this country remain en- 
' eouraging, even if peace breaks out; for the authorities 
are determined to remain watchful and to supply the allies 
with adequate armament. 


The highest point at which the Dow Jones tndivatrin! 
averages closed this year (January) was 294; the lowest 
up to April 12 stood at 274, a difference of 20 points, or 
about 7%. During the first two days of the ‘crush’ the 
public joined in the stampede, as is evidenced by a turnover 
on one of these days of’ over 3,500,000 shares. It should 
be borne in mind that some stocks dropped more than 7%, 
while others declined to a much lesser degree. But the 
net difference within those critical two weeks was’a reduc- 
tion of stock values in New York of about 4 billion dollars. 


Since the market remains sensitive to news develop- 
ments, one ought to be prepared for some more irregularity 
in the stock market. Seemingly industrialists document 
some fear that, as a result of possible cancellations of 
existing contracts, competition will become so keen that 
price cutting and narrowing of margins, might become 
more general. But upon consideration it will be coneeded 
that a reduction in defense expenditure would substantially 
ease the Administration’s task in bringing the budget into 
balance; and such a state of affairs seems to be prerequisite 
for ‘reduction of taxes. So, there are two. sides to the 
mirrage. 

It cannot be denied that genuine prospects for peace 
are constructive in the long-range outlook, and besides it 
seems almost certain that mere negotiations for a cessation 
of hostilities will be accepted as a signal for a cutback of 
existing armament programs. As long as there is not con- 
vincing evidence of a serious business decline and in the 


falling off of corporate profits, high-grade stocks should 
not be liquidated. 


If and when the Korean affair comes to an _ end, 
tax cuts would be in the cards, a factor which is likely 
to bring about a speedy recovery in the stock market. The 


immediate effects of the repercussion have caused a tremor 


in shares and commodities, but as soon as excited minds 
will calm down somewhat, we are likely to witness a re- 
appraisal of prospects and the return to more sane views. 


Values of stocks which have suffered most were air- 
crafts, coppers, steel and oils. Almost all existing aircraft 


concerns have back-logs going into billions and work for 
Copper producers have recently raised 


many long years. 
their selling prices from the old nailed-down figure of 24% 
cents per pound to 30 cents; and at this nearly 25% ad- 
vance they still are cheaper than foreign-mined copper; 
so, there ought to be no anxieties. The U.S. steel industry, 
working” at full’ capacity, is'now at the zenith of production 
and bo oked far ahead for its output. And oil, somewhat 
hampered by foreign imports, nevertheless might be con- 
sidered the most:promising : American : industry. Viewed 


in this light, there might be anxious days, even months, — 
Yet, the economic climate of the United States, ° 
for at least until the foreseeable termination of the current 


ahead of us. 


year,’ seems to ‘be’ promising—unless war breaks’ out mean- 
whine. 


G.I. Loans 


:. Repeatedly I have dealt in the columns of this journal 
with credits and instalment buying, notably as these relate 
to the small man. But the habit has become so universal 
that the aggregate total has risen to staggering figures. 
Employment, and‘ subsequent prosperity in America during 
recent years, has made buyers optimistic and inclined to 
spend. But, in the event of an economic slow-down the 
credit structure might become top-heavy. 


Today it is intended to deal specifically with loans 
asked and granted to ex-army members. According to the 
Veteran Administration’s statement G.I. loans for ex-service 
men have topped the 20 billion dollars mark. As of 
February 25, 1953, V.A. had approved 3,264,180 loans for | 
homes, farms and businesses, totaling $20,349,872,750 since 
the start of the G.I. loan program in 1944. Of this total 
V.A. has guaranteed or insured $10,668,481,000. Such 
loans were made by a variety of private lending institu- 
tions, as banks, savings banks and loan associations, in- 
surance companies and mortgage groups. 


By far the largest number of loans was approved for 
the purchase, construction or improvement of homes. V.A. 
had approved 2,997,801 home loans for a total of $19,555,- 
290,000. Business advances to G.I.s amounted to $544,- 
040,000. And, finally, approval was given to 64,649 loans 
for veterans for ex-service men’s acquisition of farms, farm- 
land, stock, farm machinery and other agricultural equip- 
ment. Such loans amounted to $250,533,000. 


Most World War II veterans have until July 25 in 
1957 in which to apply for G.I. loans under the original 
G.I. Bill. But veterans with service in the current Korean 
struggle have until ten years from the end of the present 
emergency in which to apply. 


Guns or Butter 


This slogan was spread originally by the late Nazi 
Minister Goering, until his nation had no butter and no 
guns. The United States has both. In fact, as regards 


butter, America has far too much and does not know exactly 


what to do with the superabundance. Farmers and dairy- 
men who cannot profitably dispose of their produce which, 
besides butter, also comprises cheese and dried milk, take. 
recourse to the good heart of the Government by selling to 
the latter. The authorities are obliged to say ‘yes’ to the 
mountains of butter which move in, since there exists a 
farm-support law. 


. The said law began to be in force on Misia 28, 
1952. Since then Government had to buy 120 million 
pounds of butter; on some days as much as 2% million 

pounds were presented. And, in order to seek a way out 
a the dilemma (though it is not a very effective road), the 
authorities have channeled 20 million pounds to schools 
for the school children’s lunch program; as a gift, of course. 
So far, the program costs the Government 80 million dol- 
lars. Needless to say, the accumulating butter must be . 
kept in cold storage, and as the authorities have none such 
available, they must go to mercantile cold storage a 
a procedure which by no means is cheap. 


While some. sources have suggested to ‘ship | butter: 
free. of eharge, to the impoverished ‘population of South 


Korea, no such action has up to’now been approved. Judg- 


B74 
ing from personal experience, it is doubtful that the Koreans 
would appreciate butter. The Chinese people, for instance, 
have lived through more than 5,000 years without consum- 
ing butter; and most of them to this day would not care 
to add this commodity to their regular diet. Currently 
butter is selling below its support price of about 64 cents 
a pound. But should prices go up, then Government could 


sell in the open market. 
Items of General Interest 


* The U.S. Steel Co., on November 26, 1952, poured 
its billionth ton of steel, a receord matched by no other 


concern in history and by no other nation inhabiting this. 


giobe. A billion tons of steel is more than twice as much 


as Russian mills have turned out in their entire history. 


In recent years U.S. Steel Corporation has employed 
300,000 persons on an average. : 

According to the Federal Reserve index, factory out- 
put in March this year was up 1% when compared with 
February; it was higher by 10% in comparison with | a year 
ago, and 22% above June, 1950. 


Retail sales in Department Stores were up 8% in March 


when compared with a year ago, though prices were 1% 


lower. 


The general belief prevails. that a truce in Korea 
will be a hard blow to Japan, for it will adversely affect her 
dollar earnings. Actually, this will not be the case yet, 


unless U.S. troops in large numbers are being withdrawn 
from Korea and Japan. 


be the principal purveyor to Korea’s rehabilitation, so that 
extensive business is bound to fall into her lap. 

After the removal of practically all control measures it 
is now permitted to use crepe rubber in the manufacture 
of shoes, soles, heels, welting and wrapping. 

In March steel output for the first time reached 10 
million tons. 
when controls held production on a leash. Household goods 
also are strongly ahead of recent years. 
this time was most excellent in consumer goods. 


The main cause for the American Farmers’ worries is 
the drying-up of export markets. Exports of American 


farm products in January were 29% lower than in January 


of 1952; and exports of raw cotton last January showed 
a falling-off by 62% when compared with the same month 
a year previous, 

The largest mail order house, Sears Roebuck & Co.. 
contemplates the issue to present stockholders of 1,000,000 
shares at a price not yet fixed. Proceeds of about $50 
million dollars will be used in the business. 


the present 25,000,000 to 27,500,000, 
Whisky enthusiasts abroad will be interested to hear 


e2vout taxation of that elixir in the United States. The 


original Federal tax of $1.10 a proof gallon was established 
in 1934 and increased to $2 in 1935. But it was further > 
increased to $2.25 in 1939, $3 in 1941, $4 in 1942, $6 in 
1943, $9 in 1944 and $10.50 in November, 1951. 
dition to the Federal tax the individual states impose an 
excise tax averaging $1.48 a gallon, bringing the total to 
$11.98 a proof gallon. Yet consumption is high, having . 
amounted to 70.8 million gallons in 1950, and 70.2 million 
in 1951. 

Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey had net earnings for 
1952 of $519,981,000 or $8.58 a share; this compares with 
$528.461,000, or $8.72 a share for 1951. 


$4,156,977,000 in 1952. 
and replacement aggregated $498,051,000 for 1952. 


FAR EASTERN 


Economic REVIEW 


And such a movement is not 
being contemplated right now or in the near future. Be- 
sides, if an effective truce should materialize, Japan would. 


Auto production is 50% ahead of last year, | 


The Easter market 


Sanction of 
the plan to increase the issue of authorized shares from 7 


In ad- 


Total consoli- 
dated gross income from sales and investments amounted to -° 


Pan American offers 


New Super-6 Clippers: 


to E ROP 
3 flights weekly from Hong Kong 


® These swift new gieuts of the sky cradle you in un- 
matched luxury high above surface weather! They’re 
pressurized, air- conditioned and sound- proofed for your 
extra comfort. You enjoy superb meals. . . excellent 
bar service . . . courteous attendants. Foam-soft berths 
available at a small surcharge. 


On Douglas Super-6 Clippers* you fly to Bangkok, 
Cadcutta, Beirut, Istanbul, Frankfurt and other Euro- 
pean cities. You arrive refreshed by your luxurious 


flight aboard the world’s most modern airliner. 
| *Trade Mark, Pan American World Airways, Ine. 


For renaceaiiona call your Travel Agent or 


~ Alexandra House, Phone 36474, 36576'- Peninsula Hotel, Phone 57694 


ens Information Desk (24 hour service) Phone 37031 


WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE | 


Pon American World Aineaya, Ine., Mooxporased in the State of New York, U.8,A., with limised Wabiliay 


Capital expenditure for expansion. 


. 
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INDIAN TEAS ABROAD 


M. K. Sinha 


India, Pakistan, Ceylon and Indonesia along with East 
Africa have built up their tea industries on exports. China 
that once exported about 200 million lb. of green teas a 
year withdrew from most of the out-markets in the current 
century under increasing pressure of competition by the 
black tea producers. Recently the Central People’s Govern- 
ment of China has again been seeking foreign markets and 
this time with black teas; but then her international political 
alignments may prove a serious handicap so far as the 
main consuming countries of Europe and America are con- 
cerned. For India, Ceylon, Indonesia, Pakistan and East 
Africa, however, a continuously broadening outflow of teas 
is a sine qua non for progress and prosperity; for the home 
market in each of these is relatively small and has never 


In the thirties the average remainder for internal con- 
sumption and stocks was 93.8 m. lb., but in the post-war 
years the same remainder was 120.9 m. lb. So of the 
increased average output (161.7 m. lb.) the major portion 
went to exports, and the increase in home consumption and 
stock. amounted to only 27.1 m. lb. It may therefore be 
presumed that the contribution of India to the total tea 
demands of the world remained more or less on a constant 
level, as it were, that is, as a ratio to the total output. The 
position of India as the leader in exports has been main- 
tained consistently, and it must be a serious fault on the 
part of the producers and traders if this lead fails. This 
will be evident from Table No, 3 of the world supply and 
demand in the pre-war years. 


| Table No. 

: EXPORT OF PRODUCING COUNTRIES 
Year ending March 31 1932-33 33-34 34-35 35-36 36-37 37-38 38-39 
379.8 317.1 323.4 313.6 303.3 330.3 330.3 
186.6 136.2 145.2 146.5 148.1 151.9 154.9 
826.5 655.8 703.3 681.9 661.6 702.2 7120.0 
966.5 803.9 867.2 846.0 833.5 874.1 926.5 


been properly developed. The whole expansion of the in- 
dustry has therefore moved to the pace set by the rate of 
exports, and‘whenever there occurs a block-up of the 
exports owing to emergencies or other reasons, the industry 
finds it extremely difficult to effect the necessary readjust- 
ments. Towards the end of 1951 such a jam occurred in 
the exports, the effects of which are still disconcerting the 
industry. 


EXPORTS OF INDIAN TEAS 
Looking back over the last twenty years one finds 
that Indian teas sold very well abroad, whatever the price 


fluctuations. The following figures (Table No. 1) for the 
pre-war exports are eloquent enough. 
Table No. 1 
million b.). 
average 
1930-34 1935 1936 1937 1988 1939 1940 
Preduction 400 - 394 395 430 452 385* 471 
Exports $48.5 323.4 313.6 303.3 330.3 346.9 360.9 


*North Indian Figure. 


In 1930-32 the prices of teas began to drop heavily, 
though that was not exactly due to an excess of production, 
except what came owing to reduced offtakes and the general 
depression. However the International Tea Regulation de- 
vised the scheme of balancing supply to demand on a certain 
reasonable and remunerative level of prices and the exports 
were accordingly controlled in expectation of probable de- 
mands on the desired price level. During 1930-40 the Indian 


production ranged between 400 and 471 m. lb. and the 


regulated exports between 303 and 360 m. lb: This would 
suggest that about 75 to 76 per cent of output was ex- 
ported. In the post-war period the output figures rose 
owing to the fact that the burden of supplying the world 
demand fell on India and Ceylon, and the exports also rose, 
so that the same proportion of exports to output was more 
or less. maintained. Table No. 2 would show this. 


Table No. 2 
(In million Ib.). 
1946-47 47-48 48-49 49-50 50-51 1951-52. 
Production 579.5 559.5 560.75 587.75 606 . 634.75 
Exports 355.0 470.5 458.00 460.7 465.2 427.5 
Percentage of ex- < 
ports to output. 61.2 . 80.1 83.9 16.5 16.7 67.4 


' Average percentage for 1947-1952—76.9 


THE U.K. MARKET 

_ The most important market for the Indian teas is of 
course the U.K. Of the imports every year in the pre- 
war decade 89 per cent was retained for home consump- 
tion and 11 per cent re-exported. The total imports in 
the U.K. during 1931-40 varied and those retained for 
home consumption also did the same, showing a range from 
430 m, lb. in 1934 to 473 m. lb. in 1940. The offtake 
from India averaged 286.5 m. lb. From 1941 onwards the 
quantity retained for home consumption varied for various 
reasons including the rationing. Until 1944 the total quan- 
tity retained was over 400 m. lb., except in 1942, and then 
the figure wavered badly, vide Tea Promotion Pamphlet No. 
10. The total retained quantity varied between 348 m, lb. 
in 1946 and 448 m. lb, in 1951. It is estimated that at 
2 oz. ration the U.K. requires 410 m. lb., and at 2% oz. 
ration 470 m. lb.; and her free consumption should amount 
to 510 m. lb. Supposing these last are retained imports, 
and that the U.K. can re-export 60-70 m. lb. as in the 
pre-war years, the total requirements would be 570 m. lb. 
As it is expected that about 55 per cent, if not more, of this 
quantity is likely to be Indian teas, the future Indian ex- 
ports to the U.K. may be put at about 313 m. lb. to 320 m. bb. 
So out of a total Indian output of 630 m. lb. which may be the 
figure for 1952 at the lowest estimate, about 50 per cent has 
more or less an assured market. This provides a security 
that may be lost only in very exceptional conditions of. 
the economy of the U.K. If the exports seem to have been 
lower at the end of 1951-52 season than expected, that must 
be due more to the changed marketing processes and the 
reappearance of buyers’ choices than to any sudden and un- 
precedented rise in the quantities of unmarketable teas 
produced in India. There may be now urgent need for 
maintaining quality in the new distribution processes; but 


_ so far indifferent quality may have been exaggerated as a 


factor in the recent fall in prices and exports. That the 
second grade teas remaining unsold amount to about 5 m. lb. - 
in a total of over 155 m. Ib. according to one of the reports 
from London, must bear out the above statement. 


OTHER OUT-MARKETS 


-In the pre-war years the other countries bought both 
in London and from the producing countries. The following 
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of shoes, soles, heels, welting, and wrapping. 


‘ | | | AR TER 


would appreciate butter. The Chinese people, for instance, 


have lived through more than 5,000 years without consum- 


ing butter; and most of them to this day would not care | | 
to add this commodity to their regular diet. Currently. 
butter is selling below its support price of about 64 cents » 


a pound. But should prices go up, then Government could 
sell in the open market. 


Items of General Interest. 


The U.S. Steel Co., on 26, 1952, ‘poured 
its billionth ton of steel, a reeord matched. by no other 
concern in: history and by no other nation inhabiting ‘this. 
globe. A billion tons of steel is more than twice as much 
as Russian mills have turned out. in their entire history. 
In recent years U.S. Steel Corporation has employed 
300,000 persons on an average. | 

According to the Federal Reserve index, factory éut- | 
put. in March this year was up 1% when compared with 
February; it was higher. by 10% in comparison with a year 
ago, and 22% above June, 1950. 

Retail sales in Department Stores were up 8% in Mateh: AY 
when compared with a ‘year ago, thouge were 1% 
lower, 

The Sen belief prevails that a truce in 
will be a hard blow to Japan, for it will adversely affect her 
dollar earnings, Actually, this. will not be the case yet, 
unless U.S. troops in large numbers dre being withdrawn 


from Korea, and Japan: ‘And such a movement is not JP American offers 
being. contemplated right. now or in the, near future. Be- 


sides, if an effective. truce should materialize, Japan would, 
be the principal. purveyor to Korea’s rehabilitation, 80 that 
extensive business is bound to fall into her lap. 

After the removal of practically all control measures it 
is now. permitted. to use crepe rubber in the manufacture 


In March steel output for the first time sonchiaa 10 


N ew Super-6 Clippers 
million. tons., Auto production is 50% ahead of last year, - 


to E UROP E 
when controls held production ‘on a leash. Household. goods 


also are strongly ahead of recent years, The Easter market 1 potaie 3 man weekly from Hong oe 
this time was most excellent in consumer goods. 


The main cause for the American Farmers’ worries is 


| These swift, new girats of the sky cradle you in un- 
the drying-up of export markets. Exports of American matched luxury, high above surface weather! They're | 
farm products in January were 29% lower than in January | d. di iP d. fed f 
of 1952; and exports of raw cotton last January. showed pressurized, air-conditioned and sound-prooted for your 
a falling-off by 62% when compared with the same month | extra comfort. You enjoy superb meals . . . excellent 


a year: previous, 


The largest mail order house, Sears. Roebuck & a 
contemplates the issue to present stockholders of 1,000,000 


» bar service... courteous attendants, Foam-soft berths 
available at a small surcharge. : 


shares at a price not yet fixed.. Proceeds of about $50 On Dou las Ay gkok, 
million dollars will be used in the business, Sanction of Caleutta, eirut, Istanbul, Frankfurt and other Luro- 
the plan to increase the issue of authorized shares from pean cities. You arrive refreshed by your luxurious 


the present 25,000,000 to 27,500,000. 


Whisky enthusiasts abroad will be interested. t He hear 
taxation of that elixir in the United States. The 


flight aboard the world’s most modern airliner. 


*Trade Mark, Pon American World Airways, Ine. 


original Federal tax of $1.10 a proof gallon was established . For your Travel Agent 
in 1984 and increased to $2 in 1935. But it was further - Alexandra House, Phone 36474,36576 - Peninsula: Hotel, Phone 57694 
increased to $2.25 in 1939, $3 in 1941, $4 in 1942, $6 in hour Phone 37031 

1943, $9 in 1944 and $10.50 in November, 1951. In ad. Pg : 


dition . to. the Federal tax the individual states impose an 
excise tax averaging $1.48 a gallon, bringing the total to 
$11.98 a proof gallon: Yet consumption is high, having ... 


amounted . to 70.8 million gallons in 1950, and 70. 2 million: ' Pa ERICA 
in 1961, 


Standard Oil Co. of New Setsey had net éarnings for WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED. AIRLINE | 


1952 of $519,981,000 or $8.58 a share; this compares’ with Fa marin Word th of Now Yor, ith 
$528.461,000, or $8.72 a share for 1951. Total . consoli- ” 


dated. gross income ‘from sales -and investments amounted to 
$4,156;977,000 .in .1952..-Capital expenditure for’ 
and replacement aggregated $498,051,000 for 1952. 
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ANDIAN TEAS ABROAD 


India, -Pakiston, Ceylon and Indonesia. wits East: 
Africa have built. up. their tea. industries on exports. China 
that once exported about 200 million lb. of green teas a 
year withdrew from. most of the out-markets in. the current. 
century’ under increasing. pressure of. competition by. the 
black’ tea producers. © Recently the Central People’s Govern- 
ment of China has again been seeking. foreign markets and. 
this time with black teas; but then her international political 
alignments~ may prove a serious. handicap. so far. as the 


main consuming countries of Europe and, America.are con-- 


cerned. . For India; Ceylon,.. Indonesia, Pakistan.,and. East 
Africa, however, a continuously broadening outflow: of teas 
is a sine qua non for progress and prosperity; for the home. 


\ 


In the thirties the average remainder for internal con- 
sumption and stocks was 93.8 m..lb., but in the post-war 
years the same remainder was 120.9 m. lb. So of the 
increased average output (161.7 m..lb.) the major portion 


went to exports, and the increase in home consumption and 


stock. amounted to only 27.1 m. tb. It ‘may therefore be. 
presumed ‘that the contribution of India to the total tea 
demands of the world remained more or less on a constant 
level, as it were, that is, as a ratio to the total output. 
position of India as the Teader in exports has been main- 


tained. consistently, and it must be a serious fault on the 


part of: the producers and traders if this lead fails. This 
will be evident from Table No, 3 of the world apply and 
demand in the pre-war years. 


Table No. 


Year ending March 31. 1982-33 88-84 84-85 35-36 36-37 37-38 38-89 
ag | 826.5 655.8 703.3 @81.9 ° 661.6 7102.2 720.0 
Wa 966.5 803.9 867.2 846.0 833.5 874.1 926.6 
been developed. The of the in- THE U. K. ‘MARKET | 


dustry has therefore moved to the pace set by the rate of . 


exports, and whenever there occurs a block-up ofthe 
exports owing to emergencies or other reasons, the industry 
finds it extremely difficult to effect the necessary readjust- 
ments. Towards the end of 1951 such a jam occurred in 
the exports, the of which are still the 
industry. 


EXPORTS OF INDIAN TEAS 


Looking back over’ the last twenty’ years one. finds 


that Indian teas sold very well abroad, whatever the price 


fluctuations. The following figures (Table No. al for baw 
pre-war ‘exports are eloquent enough. = 
“Table No. 1 
million bb.). 
(1980684 1986 | 1987 1988, 1939 .1940 
‘Production’ -...400 . +804. . - 395 BE. AD 
Exports. 348.5 $23.4 ‘813.6 903.3 830. 360.9 


_*North, Figure. 


In 1980-32. the prices of teas 
though that was not exactly due to an excess of production, 
except what came owing to reduced offtakes and the general 
depression. However the: International Tea Regulation de- 
vised the scheme of balancing supply to demand on a certain 
reasonable and remunerative. level of prices and the éxports 
were accordingly controlled in expectation of probable de- 
| During 1930-40 the Indian 
production: ranged between 400 and 471. m. Ib. and 


regulated exports between 303 and 360: m. |b; . This:-would 


suggest that about 75 to’ 76 per cent of output was. ex- 
ported. In the post-war period the output figures rose 
owing to the fact that: the burden of supplying the, -world 
demand fell on India:and Ceylon, and the exporté.also. rose;, 
so that the same proportion of exports to output: was more 


ey million BD. 
Percentage of ex- .. 
“ports: to output 61.2°, 80.1 5. 


4 


3 Average: petcentage 


67.4 


The most important market: for the Indian teas is of 
course the U.K... Of.the. imports every year in the pre- 
war decade 89 per cent was retained for home consump- 
tion and 11 per cent re-exported. The. total imports in 
the U.K: during 1931-40 varied and those retained for 


home consumption also did the same, showing a range from 


430 m. Ib. in 1934 to 473 m. Ib. in 1940. The offtake 
from India averaged 286.5 m, lb. From 1941 onwards the 
quantity rétained for home consumption varied for various. 


reasons including the rationing. Until 1944 the total quan- 
tity retained was over 400 m. lb., except in 1942, and then 
the figure wavered badly, vide Tea Promotion Pamphlet No. 


10. The total retained quantity varied between 348 m. lb. 
in 1946 and 448 m. Ib, in 1951. It is estimated that at 


2 oz. ration the U.K. requires 410 m. Ib., and at 2% oz. 


ration 470 m. lb.; and her free consumption should amount 
to 510 m.. Ib. “Supposing these last are retained imports, 
and that. the U.K. can re-export 60-70 m. lb. as in the 
pre-war. years, the total requirements would be 570 m. lb. 
As it is expected that about 55 per cent, if not more, of this 
quantity is likely to be Indian teas, the future Indian @x- 
ports to the U.K. may be put at about 313.m. lb. to 320 m. b. 


So out of a total Indian output of 630.m. lb, which may. be the. 
figure for 1952 at the lowest estimate, about 50: per cent has, 
more or less an assured market, This provides a security. 
that may be lost. only in very exceptional conditions of. 
the economy of the U.K: If the exports seem:‘to have been 
lower at the end of 1951-52 season than expected, that must 
be due more to the changed marketing processes and the. 


reappearance of buyers’ choices than to any sudden and un- 
precedented rise in the quantities of unmarketable teas 
produced in India. There may be now urgent need for 
maintaining quality in the new distribution processes; but 


. $0 far indifferent quality may have been exaggerated as a 


factor in the recent fall in prices and ‘exports. That the 
second grade teas remaining unsold amount to about 5 m. Ib. 
ina total of over 155 m: Ib. ‘according to one of the reports 
from London, must bear’ above statement: 


OTHER OUT-MARKETS . 
the pre-war years “the: both 
in London and from the’ producing countries. The following 
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is a table of the re-exports from London @bring thé thirties | 
of this century and they would show that,. having regard ~ 
to the consumption and output, there was probably as much 
of teas re-exported from London as was sold directly by 


the countries by contract or. 


4.19 6.09 6.40... 7.64 
Other ropean Countries 7.97 7.13 5.89 5.62 7.56 

Other British Countries .. 1.85 2.98 1.93 2.68 2:83 
Other Foreign Countries ., 9.97 8.82 8,81 7.14 _- 


The total of such re-exports varied peewee 58 mi. the 


and 72 m. lb,, but the usual year to yeat variation for any 


single purchasing country did not exceed 2 m. Ib., the big 


. gest range of variations for any particular country. Tn 


the post-war years this range becomes wider along with the 


enlarging direct sales. Table No. 4, shown below would‘ ° 
present the data of the last three years 1949-51 (the figure © 


being taken out of the Annual si by J. Thomas & 
Co.). 


FAR EAST ERN 


Economie Review. 


. sHotild not. be wider than 1.3 m. Ib, in any case. When 
the range is wider there must be some unusual factors in 


operati n, or neglect to maintain markets 
bullt. 


CAUSES OF WIDE VARIATIONS. 


The’ wide fluctuations: from ‘to year are Mot did: 
They may be supposed to be due 
to such ateidents as the Koréan war ‘or troubled politics: 
of the Near afd Middle East,’ but all that does not cover 
all thé caiises, for exaimple, Australia, Egypt; New Zealand, 

The decline ih thé case of the Eire may be due 


té the prite thovements. 


eté., éte. 


to the two prices policy ‘for rationed and free teas, and a 
confusion ‘between the two. So ‘the Korean war may not 
have affectéd all consumers qually. 


W. Gerivany and France tiay have made tea ‘a costly 


lixtiry, but this does not ‘hold for all the countries. For 
thé past three years the efforts by all governments have: 


been to maintain a réasdnable flow of trade and a reasonable 
standard ‘of consumption, even to the extent of subsidising 
if necessary. Disparities in consumption may occur if 
lisposable incomes vary sharply or if the tea habit suddenly 
changes for those who have the habit. -As for the former, 


Fiscal nieasures as in” 


| Table No. 4 
Tran & Persian Gulf 20,294, 5.9 24, | 6,000 6. 20,435,000 
Heese 23,607,000 6.9 + 569,000 11,260,000 3.02 


The aétlenbbil feature is the wider movements of ig: 
tuations in each instance from year to yeur, and as ¢com- 
pared with the same feature shown by the re-éxports table 
given above. Apart from the U.K. the U.S.A. bought 11 
m. lb. less in 1951 than in 1950, ahd in 1950 2 m. . less 
than in 1949, As between 1949 and* 1951 the U.S.A. 
purchase of Indian teas shows a fall. of 13 m. Ib. For 


Australia and New Zealand the differences in offtakes are 


much sharper, and so also for the Eire, if the above ré 


port 
is true. Here is a Feport of the shipping in 1961-52 re- 


cording the drops or rises in 1951-52 as agaifist the ship- 
ments in 1950 or as given in the Indian shipping (June 
1951) -—. 


Exports of tad North Indian 
fiscal year 1951-52 (April to March) tecorded a substantial 
decline to 342.20 m. Ibs. from’ 380:82 mi Ib: in 1950-51 
and 375.26 in 1949-60; Despatches: to the 
were moderately lower at 231.76 mi. lb, the previous season’s 
figure béing 248.86 ‘million 1b. The intake by other: coun 


tries was also marked down from 133. a7 m, Ibi to 110. 44 
Tbe 


Sendings to aad the USA, down. con- 
siderdbly. from 16:20. m. Ib, and 28:65..m,, lb. 11,86. 
m. lb, and 17.83: m. Ib. respectively, .Sending..to Australia 
declined from 10.44. m,' lb. to 4.66 mi Ib, also reduced. 
her intake from 28.67 m,-Ib. to: Iran from 
11.99 million 1b, to: 7.4% mb. and. Persian. Gulf countries 
from 10.79 m. lb... te 8.38 m. Ib The -U.S.S:.R. which 
did not import any tea last year, took 5.17. million. lb: 
in 1951-52. Despatches to South America countries in- 
creased appreciably from 2.88 m, Ib) té 680 m, Thy; té& 
Amsterdam and Rotterdam’ from 3.78. million. te 3.94 million 
Ib. It may be présumed thé normal range of. fluctuations 


tdens for thee: 


be emibarrassing. 
the supply “ought to be on the right side’ of demand—and 


the disposable incomes have not altered for worse, and: in 


‘respect of the latter the total consumption occur to be on 
the incréase: rather than on a decline. In these conditions 
_external to the tea economy. there is nothing wrong, So it 


must be something in the internal economy. that sticks, and 
one. can only suspect a lack of enterprise to hold markets 
once obtained. 


It is ‘reasoriable to eine aad the Indian tea industry 


and trade suffers from inertia and that with about 50 to 60. 


per cent of the output having an assured and profitable 
market in the U.K. the balance is not sotight to be marketed 
as keenly as it should be, while there: ard’ no uéw markets 
opened. Oné may suspect a sort of drift about marketing, 


while the output has gone ahead not so much by new plant- : 


ings as by coarse plicking: There is a difference between 


increasing output by coarse plucking and that by new plant~-. 


ings Wher the latter takes place adjustments: of demands 
and supplies: come over long periods of time, for new 
plaritings take time and yield a lot when the yielding time 
comies,; and unless the market is extended, the surplus will 


So in respéct of any éxpansive economy 
this requites that there niust be unremitting cdre taken 


>to keep the ‘market going and «expanding. If one looks 


carefully ‘into this phase of thé téa economy one cannot say. 


. that the ‘efterprise for marketing has been equal to the 


efforts to increase Outpt by. Coarse plucking. The 


external long-time adjustments..are unlike those that are 


adopted in short term instances. What happened during 
the War 6 


of economie progress. 


It explains the ahi ‘ae 


it must be: this lack of marketing enterprise that has been 


1940-45 cannot be as a normal feature | 


| 
| 
§ 

| 
a 


| mits dépendent on the climate. 
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handed over as. ‘it the industry to some such in-_ 
‘stitutions as the Central Tea Board of India and the Inter-. 
national Tea Market Expansion Board. But if the Industry 
thus disconnects itself from the only national stimulating 
force, namely,, expanding market, and the rest contented with 


what is done by these organisations, it may not be always 
in the midst of the economic progress. Such institutional 


marketing has ,its merits and defects, and these have now 


been making themselves felt. But ‘Whatever. is done by 
these, the responsibility of the industry and trade cannot 
be taken over completely: by these—and what cannot be 


taken over must go against the trade and industry. The 


time has come for the trade to take the initiative in asso- 
ciation . with . the industry—and hot to remain where it is 
placed by the institutions set up for purposes not so strictly 
connected with expansions as with consolidation. | 


THE RE-OPENING OF LONDON RE-EXPORTS 


The re-opening of the London Re-exports is as vet a 


new factor, for its possibilities are immeasurable yet. There 


may be easy re-exports to the Hire, the continent of Europe 


and Latin and North Americas—but about the other con- 
sumer countries there must be considerable doubt. An au- 


thority in Ceylon gave out that the position of the exports 


of Ceylon would not be much adversely affected by the 
free London re-exports, because of the direct contracts 


made so far with the consumers by the producing coun- 


tries. It is undeniable that the influence of the U:K. govern- 
ment and business men would go a loftg way in determining 
the final shape of things; and so here is some element that 
cannot be guessed beforehand. But if the world’s’ con- 
sumption ineréases ahd new markets are opened, then it is 
possible that the diversion of direct exports will, not be 


~ material; otherwise for the given or fixed volume of ex- 
ports a diversion would mean so much of reduced direct. 


‘ 
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exports, and in such an event the expansion of Calcutta as 
a selling centre may be deterred or obstructed. In this 
connection it may be stated that the advantages offered to. 
overseas buyers in Calcutta port are not the only determin- 
ing factor here, and these advantages’ may not weigh, 
supposing they are in the shape of low costs, quick de- 
liveries, relatively smaller charges, and so forth, in the 
considerations that would influence the shipments to the 
London auctions, 


CONCLUSION 


The post-war period saw direct exports to out-countries 
growing to very respectable figures. This development 
forced on Calcutta the need of being provided with wider 
warehousing space, and so also in the case of Cochin. The 
Ad Hoc committee recommended such warehousing space 
as would be enough for making of Calcutta the world’s tea 


. market. But the reopened London auctions may lead to a 


modification of the plans, and the re-exports from London 
are another important factor to take into account. As a 
matter of fact if there is no fresh Indian enterprise forth- 
coming to widen old markets or open new ones and offer 
suitable facilities, the chances are that Calcutta may de- 
cline into a secondary show as compared with London. It 
may become even a lesser market than Colombo. The 
future of Calcutta as a tea centre therefore depends on 
the new trading enterprise that may be supplied and 
brought to bear on the tea exports from Calcutta; and 
that is the most vital and crucial issue. Unless this enter- 
prise is much greater and larger than what it has so long 
been on account of the delegation of the responsibilities to 
constituted organisations of “a semi-official type, the bulk 
of direct ,exports may pass to London because there are 


interested producers who would like to give London its old 


position. 


PLANTING & PREPARING OF TEA 


a long complicated atid fascinating process from the plant 
Thes inensis, a flowering evergreen closely rélated to the 
camellia. This plant was first discovered and cultivated in 


_ China, until early in the 19th century, when an indigenous 


teaplant was found ‘growing in. Assam. This distovery 


was of enormous iniportance, for not only did it confirm the 
<< view of those who had long held that the cultivation of tea 


was possible in India; it also removed the difficulties at- 
tendant on any attempt to acclimatize the China plant. 
Withix: a very few years teaplanting was firmly established 
on a commercial basis, first in India then in Ceylon,, and 
in the course of the 19th céntury flourished so exceedingly 
that today those countries are respectively the first and 
second exporting countries of the world. How remarkable 
a triumph of industry, sciénce and business acumen this rapid 
development represents can be fully appreciated only if one 
knows something of, the difficulties which have to be 
comé bétween the time that the site for a tea-garden is 
first surveyed and the tiie that the sii abiikaon tea ap- 
pears at one’s bedside. 


Tea, like rubber ahd ather: tropical pece- 
‘Th its natural state the 
plant. grows to @ height of some twenty feet and will 


flowrish warm; ‘moist districts;: but its intensive 


cultivation has been: fourid most practical in India; Ceylon, 
China, Japan, the Dutch East Indies arid ‘certain parts of 
Africa. Of these ‘South India and Ceylon are perhaps the 


most favourably placdd; the ‘constant nature of the climate 


over- 


_ takes place. 


allows the plant to continue growing all the. year round, 
whereas in North India and the other producing countries 
there is a close season of varying duration, owing. to the 
incidence of cold weather, during which no further growth 
However, in certain districts, notably in the 
neighbourhood of Darjeeling, this period ‘of inactivity is 
compensated for by the fact that the teas are 7 of 
an exceptional quality. 


Having chosen his site, the planter’s first care. is to 
prepare a nursery where the selected plants from which his 
garden will be stocked can be.reared and carefully tended 
while the future plantation itself is being cleared. The 
task of clearing and preparing a plantation is often one of 
Herculean proportions. For Nature, with her usual lack 
of consideration, has so arranged it that those places where 
the tea-plant will grow best are equally congenial to every 
form of tropical growth, and so the prospective planter 
frequently finds himself faced with the unenviable prospect 
of cutting: down several hundred acres of trackless jungle. 
In some localities, however, where the vegetation is. mainly 
light bamboo or high grass, his task is comparatively easy. 
When the last tree-sfimp has been dugout, the young 
plants which have been reared in the nursery are trans- 
planted in densities that vary from two to four thousand 
per acre, according to the method adopted. 


The: initial agricultural difficulties having been over- 


come, the plariter is called upon to solve the hardly less 
tricky problems presented by: the human element. In most. 
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of the tea districts in India and Ceylon the local population | 


is both unwilling and unfitted to supply the requisite amount 
of labour, and workers have to be imported from certain 


districts in India where surplus agricultural labour is avail- 


able. These labourers belonging to perhaps a hundred dif- 
ferent castes and speaking as many dialects, not only travel 
from their far-distant homes at the planter’s expense but 
bring with them their wives and families. 
suitable accommodation has to be ready for them, together 
- with a hospital and facilities for the practice of a variety 
of complicated religious beliefs. In addition the planter 
will have to build a bungalow for himself and his European 


assistants, a factory with the necessary drying-rooms, roll-. 


ing machinery, etc., and several roads linking up the various 
parts of the plantation with the factory and each other. All 
' this done, he can turn his attention to the ‘Serious business 
of growing tea. i 


‘During the first of years after the. 


young bushes are left severely alone; that is to say, the 


ground’round them is kept free of weeds—in a tropical. 


climate a whole-time job for a large number of labourers— 
and various other trees are planted in between them in 
order to provide shade, but the bushes themselves remain 
untouched. At the end of the second or third year the 
plants receive their first pruning. This is a’ complicated 
process that differs according to the district in which the 
plantation is situated, the frequency with which it is per- 


formed and the theories on the subject held by the planter 


himself; for although the research stations are’ constantly 
experimenting opinion still differs as to the efficacy of the 
various methods employed. However, the main objects of 
all pruning remains the same: to keep the plant at a rea- 


sonable height for plucking and to stimulate growth. This 


is usually done by cleaning out the centre of the plant and 
encouraging the growth of the lateral branches in order to 
insure what is known as ‘a good frame’. But while this 
is the general rule there are endless variations. In some 


districts pruning takes place every year, in others only once 


in two years or longer. Each country has its own usage, 
fortified by long experience and sanctified by tradition. 
When the planter has carried out his pruning, by whatever 
method the climate dictates or his own experience suggests, 
all is then ready, after an interval for recuperation has 
been allowed, for the delicate and operation 
of plucking. 


This process, on of the ‘quality of 


the tea, is one that calls for a high degree of delicacy, 
quickness and skill and is usually performed by women and 
older children. For the best tea only the bud and first two 
leaves are taken from each stem, but for coarser varieties 
a third leaf is also occasionally included. A plucker: uses 
both hands and throws the leaves into a large basket, in the 
course of a day plucking a quite fantastic number of 
shoots. 
is 30,000. As approximately 3,200 shoots go to the pound 
of manufactured tea, each plucker is responsible for between 
8 and 9 pounds of tea a day. Once the baskets are full 
the sooner they are removed to the factory the better, for 
if they are allowed to remain standing too long the centre 
of the basket develops heat which produces what is known 
as ‘red leaf’, a condition which has a deleterious effect jon 
the quality of the tea. To prevent this the leaves are pack- 
ed very loosely and the baskets removed as: quickly and as 


frequently as possible, either by. ox-cart, 


railway or wire shoot to the factory. | 


Between the time the. leaf is: iiiined at the factory 


and the time it emerges en route for the docks it under- 


goes, in the case of black tea which forms almost the entire 


output of India and Ceylon, four principal processes: 


On arrival 


and a hard. 


In Ceylon the average number for a good plucker 
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withering, rolling, fermenting and firing. Green tea, which 
is produced almost exclusively in China and Japan and con- 
stitutes but a minute fraction of the. total amount of tea 
exported, is steamed, rolled, fired but not fermented. Oolong. 
tea, produced principally in Formosa, is partially fermented. 
The first process,.that of withering, differs in method ac-. 


cording to. the humidity of the local climate. In Northern 


India the leaf is spread on trays to a thickness of 1 |b. to 


each square foot and allowed to wither in the open for 


a period of from 18 to 24 hours; in Southern India, Ceylon | 
and Java, where the climate is damp most of the year, the 


trays are stacked in specially constructed lofts through 
which hot air from the drying-machines below is passed. In 
the first case 100 lb. of tea are thus reduced to about 65 
lb.; in the second, the same amount. contracts to roughly 
55 lb. During the withering process, which must be slow 


and even, the leaf becomes, like a in Ponsiatency 


and emits a fruity and agreeable smell, 


The next process, that of rolling, has as its, sllests 


the breaking down of the cellular structure of the leaf and 


the consequent. liberation of the juices ready for fermenta- 


tion. In the old days this: was done by hand, as it still 
is in China; but now a variety of complicated and ingenious 


machines perform the operation at approximately seventy 
times the rate of a human roller. The actual process of 


rolling which these machines perform differs slightly, both 
in the length of time taken and’in the physical pressure 


applied, according to the temperature of the district. In 
Ceylon the leaf may be rolled as many as six. times, but in 


India it usually receives ho more than two rollings, a light 
twist. 


room, where it is laid out evenly on slabs of concrete, glass 
or some other non-porous material. To secure a good 


fermentation great care has to be exercised to maintain a 
- constant temperature and the requisite degree of humidity; 


the first should be somewhere between 70° and 80°F., the 
second just below saturation point. In order. to. achieve the 
latter condition most modern fermenting-rooms are equipped 
with a system of sprinklers and in the more old-fashioned 
factories, a number. of wet curtains.. The process of fer- 


mentation, which is purely, automatic, continues until. the. 


leaf has attained a rich. copper-red colour. The time which 


‘is needed for this. metamorphosis varies from. 1% to 41, 
‘hours, according to a number of different factors such as 


the length of the former processes, withering and rolling, 
the type of leaf the and local. con- 
ditions. 


all. In China, Japan and Formosa it is carried out in 
shallow iron pans over a small charcoal fire: but in India 
and Ceylon this simple method has long been superseded 


by a mechanical operation of considerable complexity. The 


leaf, on a series of trays on an endless band, passes through 
a vast dryer where it is exposed to hot air at varying de- 
grees of temperature. The object of this drying process 
is to stop fermentation which, if unduly prolonged, produces 

a ‘flat’ tea; this is only to be accomplished at a temperature 
‘a about 150°F. If, however, the temperature. is. too high 
at the beginning the leaf becomes ‘case-hardened’.. 
remains inthe dryer too long ‘it may: become ‘stewed’... oda 
order to avoid these two catastrophies: the greatest. care and 
ingenuity are called for, both: from: the designer of ‘the 
drying-machine and the man who operates, it. During ‘all 
these processes, and more particularly. the last, the leaf has 


been losing moisture.: The original 77, percent.in the fresh 


leaf is reduced to 66 per cent, vel the o_o this is 


When the rolling is over the leaf is still more 
or less' green and soft has — characteristic 


the the leaf now passes to the 


t 
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further ideal first to 30 _ cent arid then to 3 per 
eent, in the firing. 


| When the tea has emerged from: the hina it is sifted 
and then graded... The sifting is carried out by women and 


consists: of removing all the stalks and inferior leaves 


which have been included in the tea. When this has been 


done, it is passed through a series of sieves with meshes 
of varying dimensions which separate the leaves according © 


to size and shape. The various grades thus obtained are 
known by such romantic names as Flowery Orange Pekoe, 
the finest tea containing the delicate ‘tips’; Orange Pekoe; 
Pekoe : Souchong the Fannings 
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‘and the Dust which, as one might gather from their names, 
are the smallest grade of leaf. (These names refer solely 
to the class of tea, and not, as is sometimes thought, to the 


: quality of any particular growth): 


When the tea has been finally graded it is usually 
passed once more through the dryer before it is packed. 
It is. then packed according to grade in light wooden chests. 
Incidentally, it is interesting to reflect that the solution to 
the problem of finding a suitable substance for the packing 
of tea gave an entirely new material to the world and one 
which is being increasingly employed as an architectural 
and furnishing medium—namely three-ply wood. 


INDONESIAN ECON OMIC ‘REPORTS 


INDUSTRIAL CENTRE. IN EAST SUMATRA. 


\T wo waterfalls in the Asahan district of East a a 
“Sampuran Singara-Sigara’”’. and “Sampuran Harimauw’”’ re- 
puted to be the biggest waterfalls in Asia are to become 
the centre of the largest industrial region in Indonesia. 
This ‘‘Asahan project” is being planned for the purpose of 
helping the country fulfil food requirements and overcome 


unemployment. The government will build a town of 50,000. 
inhabitants near the waterfalls. The region would become 


the centre for a number of industries such as a steel in- 
dustry, chemical industry, aluminium industry. This con- 


struction would be'-carried out as part of a 4-year plan at 


a cost of Rps. 500 million. These industries are very im- 


portant for Indonesia’s .construction. Synthetic fertilizers 


will be produced and when this became available at a cheap 


price, the government hopes that this would lead to an in- 
tensification of agriculture enabling Indonesia to become 


self sufficient in food. 


| The new industries should be ‘able . to about 
10, 000 workers which would go a long way towards helping 
solve unemployment problems. 


Experts for the project 
will come from abroad: « The. industries would be under 


- government . ownership. -Five foreign countries already ex- 
i pressed their willingness to import capital for this project. 
“The waterfalls have a power of over a million H.P. 


Of this, 155,000 H.P. will be used for the industries while | 
$850, 000 for electrification in North Sumatra which 


will be carried out after. It is very profitable to develop 
electrical energy from the 2 waterfalls. | 


The building of the project will be. started this year. 
Because. of the, presence. of iron and aluminium deposits 
in. the area, it will not be necessary to import, these materials 
from. abroad. | 


EXPORT OF GOPRA IN 1952 


_.,Export of copra in. 1952 totalled 286, 849 tons. or 000 
tons. monthly; Ninety. percent. of. the. export went to 
Europe. In 1951 the export of copra amounted to 310,225 


tons or .25, 800 tons monthly. The biggest consumers of 


Indonesian copra in 1952 were West Germany with an im- 
port of 110,000 tons, the Netherlands (96,000. tons), France 
(23,500 tons), Denmark (21,000 tons), Britain (10,688 
tons), Norway (9, 800 tons), Austria (9,000 tons) and Swe- 
den. (5,000. tons). 
Indonesia were Japan tons) and (1,946 
tons 


CEN TRAL JAVA SUGAR PRODUCTION | 


‘i During last year. milling season 14 sugar factories in 
Central Java produced 1,154,000 quintals of sugar. The > 


production amounted to 1,245,000 quintals. 
. was mentioned as to the decline of the production in 1952. 


Asian countries which imported copra 


- lands which were planted covered an area of 12,200 hectares. 


During the 1951 milling year 12,700 hectares were planted 
No reason 


One possible reason was the frequent attacks of armed 
gang especially in the area of Tegal and Pekalongan, where 
1,800 hectares of ‘sugar plantation were burnt down. Of 
the damaged plantations at least 144,000 quintals of sugar 
worth Rp. 3,888,000 could be expected (sugar tax on one 
quintal is Rp. 27). The rebuilding of the Tjepiring sugar 
factory in the area of Kendal was being carried out smoothly 
and an addition of at least 54,000 quintals of sugar is 
eee next year. 


TRADE BETWEEN INDONESIA AND UNITED KINGDOM 


’ The ratio between imports from Indonesia ‘to the 
United Kingdom and exports from the United Kingdom to 
Indonesia was indicated in the Agreed Minute of 29th 
March, 1950 as:— Imports from Indonesia to the United 
Kingdom: £12 million, Exports from the United Kingdom 
to Indonesia: £7.2 million. 


The figures of imports and exports for the years 1949, 
1950 and 1951 were as follows: 


1949 1950, 1951 
3 in £ 000 
Imports from Indonesia into the U.K. .... 7,104 12,760 32,182 
Exports from U.K. to Indonesia ........ 12,538 8,549 | 13,025 . 
Re-exports + rom U.K. to Indonesia ...... 84 50 93 


+4,160 


Th's satisfactory trend, however, was discontinued in 
1952 as the monthly figures of the Board of Trade show: 


Exports frov'Indonesia |§ Exports from U.K. 


1952 ; | into U.K into Indonesia 
_Totals include revisions’ .. 10,135,000 10,621,000 


__ The annual rate based on the first eight months of 1952 
works out at: Imports’ from Indonesia to the United King- 
dom: £15.2 million, Exports from the United Kingdom to 
Indonesia: £15.9 million. There appears to be iol spa 
ly a balance between the two countries. , 
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REPORTS FROM CEYLON 


AGRICULTURAL POLICY OF CEYLON 


The Minister of Food and Agriculture, Sir Oliver 
Goonetilleke, addressing the ninety-ninth annual general 
meeting of the Planters’ Association of Ceylon, outlined 
the Government’s policy in regard to plantation industries. 
He said: “Our economic salvation. has to be attained 
through agriculture, that ‘is, through strengthening the 


agricultural industries, and food production, being 4 part 


of agriculture, will be assigned a new and significant role.” 


Referring to the rehabilitation of the three principal 
plantation industries, tea, rubber and coconut, he said: “It 


is the firm policy of the Government to do everything in 


its power by way of measures to be taken internally as 
well as externally, to put these industries which are verily 
the mainstay of Ceylon’s economy on a sound and stable 
basis.” 


The Government has approved the following scheme of 
replanting subsidies:— 


Rubber 


(1) Estates over 100 acres in extent will receive 
a subsidy of Rs 700/- per acre replanted in four equal in- 
stalments; (2) Estates within 10 to 100 acres will re- 
ceive a subsidy of Rs 900 per acre replanted in four equal 
instalments; (3) 
will be given a subsidy of Rs 1, 000/- per acre replanted 
in five instalments, 


The Government’s aim is to step up the pace of re- 
planting from 4,000 acres to at least 20,000 acres per 
year and to replant 100,000 acres (namely half Ceylon’s 
uneconomic rubber area) over the next five years. The 
replanting program will be financed by a levy of 10 cents 
a pound on sheet rubber exports but this will not reduce 
the price of Rs 1.35 a pound paid to the producer. The 
10 cents will be taken out of the profits now being made by 
the Government on the China trade. 


No cess will be imposed on exports of crepe unless 
crepe prices rise above the Rs 1.35 level. A cess not ex- 
ceeding 10 cents a pound will then be imposed on crepe 
as well. Sir Oliver said that he proposed to appoint a 
Board of five or six members with the Rubber Controller as 
Chairman to administer the Replanting Subsidy Scheme. A 
representative of the Association will, of course, be ap- 
pointed to the Board. He hoped to be able to announce 
the composition of the Board and other details regarding 
this Scheme very shortly. 


Tea 


Referring to the tea industry Sir Oliver said that 
unlike the rubber industry, the tea industry was in a 
strong position in relation to its principal competitors but 
there was no reason for complacency. He paid a. tribute 
to the Ceylon planters for maintaining the high quality 
of Ceylon tea and said that more countries were taking 


to tea production and Ceylon’s survival depended. on the: 


production of high quality tea. 


To this.end, Sir Oliver stressed the desirability of im- 
proving manufacturing methods along lines laid down by 
the World Bank Mission.. He also urged that unless even 
a tiny fraction. of each estate is replanted each year. with 
high yielding :and disease-resistant plants it will not be 
long before Ceylon loses its strong competitive dpa in 
the tea markets of the world, 


Small holders owning under 10 acres 


In this veleelt the immédiate ‘tea headache’ was the 


present plight of the Island’s small holdings. The Govern- 
ment proposed to organise a network of small-holders’ co- 
operative Societies through which small-holders will be given 


financial assistance in the form of loans and grants to 
imple- 


purchase fertilisers, fungicides, and agricultural 


ments to improve methods of cultivation. These co-opera- 


tive societies will also organise the collection of the small-. 


holders’ leaf and its sale to bought-leaf factories. 


Observing that no purpose will be served by stepping 
up Ceylon’s tea production without a corresponding inerease > 


in the international consumption of tea, Sir Oliver stated 
that ‘the Ceylon Government will spare no efforts to ensure 


that a vigorous tea promotion campaign is carried out, 
particularly in the U.S.’ 


In view of Ceylon’s efforts to increase production, Sir 
Oliver stated that the Government would also strenuously 


oppose efforts by other producing countries to restrict pro- 


duction and reduce export quotas. 


Sir Oliver also revealed that the Cabinet has approved 
the Tea Thefts Prevention Bill which will be presented to 


Parliament shortly and which will restrict the purchase and — 
._ Sale of tea to licensed dealers besides imposing other re- 
strictions of sale which would make it extremely difficult 


to dispose of illicitly tea. 


Referring to the Government’s saltey in regard to ‘ten’ 


exports, Sir Oliver said: “During the War and up to 
the beginning of 1947, the United Kingdom purchased Cey- 


lon’s entire exportable surplus of tea. From 1947 to 1950 : 


the United Kingdom’s requirements of Ceylon tea were 


obtained through contracts with individual producers. Out 


of an annual exportable surplus of 295 million Ibs., the. 


‘United Kingdom took approximately 100 million ibs. a 


year. Most of the balance was sold at the Colombo Tea 
Auctions. Colombo was slowly becoming a world tea centre 
and buyers from all over the world were being attracted 
to Colombo. When in 1951, it was decided to re-open 
the London Tea Auctions, there were natural fears that 
Ceylon would lose the direct out-markets which she had 
built up. But there was no desire to starve the London 
Auctions of tea required for home consumption and so 100 


million Ibs. were allowed for export to the London Auctions | 


in 1951 and 1952. In actual fact, only 50 million Ibs. 
were exported in 1951 and 65 million Ibs. in 1952. But 
these quantities consisted almost exclusively of high and 


medium grown tea. There was a danger that if this trend 


continued, the Colombo Tea Auctions would be denuded of 
its. best feas. Colombo’s reputation as a tea centre must 
be built up of the high quality of its tea. The Govern- 
ment therefore decided from the beginning of the year 


to restrict the quantities of high-grown and 


tea shipped to the London Auctions. 


| “Thirty million Ibs, of each variety ite 
This is more than was actually shipped in 1951 or 1952,. 


when there was no upper limit for each variety. The trade 
has therefore no real ground for complaint. I am aware 


that there have been complaints on the manner in which: 


The Govern-* 
ment has therefore instructed the Tea Controller to review: 


the individual allocations ‘have been made. 


all allocations at the end of the first quarter (i.e. at the 
end of this month) ‘and’ 


they do not use their first quarter’s allocation.in full, . part 


of it may be given ovet to others: who have exhausted their’ 


exporters have been warned’ that if. 
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allocations. | | 
30 million lbs. each of high and medium grown tea to be 


utilised, and as the quantity is more than was actually 


shipped last year, I am sure that the restriction will cause 
no genuine hardship. 


Referring to the Coconut industry, Sir Oliver said that 


constant care had to be given to that industry also in 


order to give maximum production. The Government is 
considering a comprehensive coconut rehabilitation and re- 
and the ‘expansion of services. 


FAVOURABLE TRADE BALANCE 
Ceylon had a favourable balance of trade amounting 
to Rs 42.2 million for the first two months this year, as 
compared with a balance of Rs 9.3 million, also favourable, 


during the same period last year. The following were the 
import and export figures for the two months this year: 


Imports—Rs 224 million and exports—Rs 266.2 million of 


which domestic exports alone amounted to Rs 253.4 million. 


The total value of imports from Commonwealth coun- 
tries and British possessions amounted to Rs 142.3 million 


| while the exports to the same area totalled Rs 123.7 million. 


‘The following were die principal sources of imports:— 


United Kingdom—Rs 51.9 million; India—Rs 37.7 million; 


and Australia—Rs 22.2 million. 


The principal Commonwealth buyers of Ceylon’s ex- 
ports were as follows:— United Kingdom—Rs 68.1 million; 


Canada—Rs 16.2 million; Australia—Rs 13.1 million;, Union 


of South Africa—Rs 10. 8 million; New LOMaDe-— Te 6.7 
million and India—Rs 4.9 million. 


The total value of imports from foreign. countries 
The value of Ceylon’s exports 


amounted to Rs 81.7 million. 
to these countries was Rs 129.7 million. 


The following were the principal sources of imports: 
China—Rs 30.3 million; U.S.A.—Rs 11.3 million and Japan 
—Rs 10. 1 million, 


The chief buyers of Ceylon commodities were: China— 


Rs 49.5 million; U.S.A.—Rs 29.5 million; Holland—Rs 13 
- million; Germany—Rs 5.3 million; Italy—Rs 4.2 million 


and France—Rs 4, 8 million, 


The total value of rice imports to Ceylon during. 


January and February this year was Rs 31.4 million. Im- 
ports from China alone amounted to Rs 28.6 million. Im- 
ports from Thailand and Burma amounted to Rs 2 1 million 
and Rs .7 million respectively. — 


The total value of tea expceted from Ceylon during 
these two months.was Rs 134 million. The following were 
the principal buyers: United Kingdom—Rs 52.1 million; 


- Australia—Rs .11.7 ‘million; Canada—Rs 10.6 million; Union . 


of South Africa—Rs 10.2 million; New Zealand—Rs 6.5 


million; Egypt—Rs 4.8 million; Traq—Rs 8.5 million and 


U.S.A. —Rs 18.3 million. 


‘POPULATION OF CEYLON , 
The population of Ceylon on March 20 this year, was 


8,103,648 as compared with 6,657,339 at the Census token 
in 1946. The percentage increase is 21.7. 


This. system would enable the full quota of 


North Western Province—857, 063; 


—jion. 
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The. population by provinces. was as follows: Western 


| Province—2, 231,189; Central Province—1 368, 409; South- 


ern Province—1, 132, 956; Sabaragamuwa Province—893, 608; 
Northern Province— 
571 306; Uva Prinve—465,337: Eastern Province—355,021 
and North Central Province—228,759. The population in 


these Provinces in 1946 was as follows:— Western— 
1,876,904; Central—1,135,290; Southern—961,418; Sabara- 
gamuwa—745,382; North Western—667,889; Northern— 


479,572; Uva—372, 238; Eastern—279,112 and North Cen- 
tral—139, 534. 


The percentage increase in the various Provinces was: 


North Central 63.9; North Western 28.3; Eastern—27.2; 


Uva—25.0; Central—20.5; Sabaragamuwa—19,9; Northern 
—19.1; Western—18.9 and Southern—17.8. 


The increase per cent in relation to Districts was:— 
Colombo—20.2; Kalutara—14.8; Kandy—18.3; Matale— 
29.3; Nuwara Eliya—21.5; Galle—13.9; Matara—18.7; 


.Hambantota—27.9; Jaffna—16.0; Mannar—37.6; Vavuniya 


—51.0; Batticaloa—33.1; Trincomalee—11.3; Kurunegala 
—29.7; Puttalam—34.1; Chilaw—21.7; Anuradhapura— | 
63.9; Badulla—25.0; Ratnapura—22.9 and Kegalla—27.3. 


The population of the Municipal towns was as follows:— 
Colombo—424,816; Kandy—57,013; Galle—55,825; Jaffna 
—76,664; Negombo—38,739; Kurunegala—18,557 _ and 
Nuwara Eliya—11,983. | ee 


The population in all the Urban Council areas except 
Trincomalee and Tangalla had increased since the 1946 
Census. The population of Trincomalee decreased from: 
32,507 in 1946 to 28,186 in 1953 (a fall’ of 13.3 per cent.) 
while the fall in Tangalla was from 6,857 to 6,748. The 
rate of decrease was 1.6 per cent. 


The Director of Census, Mr. K. Williams, said that 
the increase in the population during the period of seven 
years from 1946 to 1958 was greater than the increase 
during the previous inter-censal period of 15 years from 1931 
to 1946. The average annual increase during the period 
1946 to 1953 was 2.85 per cent. He referred to the Journal 
‘Population Index’? where in 1949, when figures were avail- 
able only up to 1948, Miss Irene Tauber, a well known demo- 
grapher, made the following observation regarding Ceylon’s 
rate of increase of population: 


“Projection of a rate of population increase of even 
2.5 per cent. per year far into the future would lead to 
estimates of numbers so fantastic as to be inconceivable in 
a world tied to technologies — to ~— that now 
exis 7 


Mr. Williams said they had maintained the same rate 
since 1949, and there are no immediate signs of any de- 
crease. But if this rate ‘was maintained, the figures would 
be fantastic. If this present rate of 2.85 per cent, is main- 
tained, the population of Ceylon in ten years will exceed 10 
million, in twenty years 14 million, in thirty years 18 
million, in forty years 24 million and in fifty years 33 mil- 

At the present rate of increase the population will 
double itself every twenty five years. : 


But it is unlikely, said Mr, Williams, that the rate 
would be maintained for very long. Demographic experience 
of other countries gave no instance of any country main- 
taining a high rate for any length of time. “However’’, 
he said, “the spectacular drop in the death rate in Ceylon 
in one year from 20.2 to 14.3 per 1,000 is itself unique 
and one should not be complacent about the matter and 
leave it to nature to make its own adjustment”, 
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SINGAPORE'S TRADE FOR. JANUARY & 


to the levels in 1952, the 
pattern of Singapore trade for the first. two months of the 
year shows a decrease in the volume and value of imports 
and. exports of all important trade commodities. The least 
encouraging feature is the continuation of the downward 
trend in the volume of trading in several principal entrepot 
‘commodities. Imports. of rubber from. Indonesia have de- 

clined to the lowest monthly volume for a considerable period 
and the position of the millers is becoming increasingly 


FAR 


Econo 


Since exports for January. and 1953 
amounted to 7,700 tons, a rate which ‘is only slightly less 
than that prevailing during the previous year, me mie 
difficulties are only too apparent. 


‘Singapore imports of cotton piece goods at just under 


80 ‘million square yards for January and February 1953, 
when considered on an annual equivalent basis, show. little 
decrease from the rate of. import. in, 1952. .when.a total. of 


ic EVIEW | 


imparts are also rate pre- 188 million, square yards, were. imported for the year. 
vailing. in an. ere, too, the individual firm in the 
ha br oO closing Aowrn completely. months o amount to just under million square 
) e year amounte ust over ns compare 
ike, total imports. of 318, 000 tons and 463,000 for The ‘decline in re. impor orts. and exports of artif 
the years and 1951 respectively, inereased export cial silk piece goods. is most mar 
uty on smallholding rubber imposed in Indonesia since - 
beginning of 19538 hus probably helped to dis- the first. tw rod 195 million 
courage the export of wet rubber from Indonesia, to the d fas tHe of 1952. 
detriment of the Singapore industry. SqUATE "Yards. 
Singapore exports of rubber were just over 80,000 tons Exports show a similar pronounced decline. Only 5 
for January and February 1953 compared to total exports million square yards were exported in the first’ two months 
of 555,000 tons for the year 1952 and 750,000 tons for the of 1953, compared.to a monthly average export of over 5 
“year 1951. | million square yards for the previous year. 
Only 9;100 tons of copra were imported into Singapore |. The figures of Singapore imports and exports of prin- 
for January and February 1953, compared to 77,000 cipal commodities for 1952 and 1958 are 
tons imported for the whole of 1952. | in: the following, 
IMPORTS EXPORTS 
Units Jan. .....> 1962  Jan./Feb. 
Aviation Spirit 100 Octane ...:.. 109,361 12,038 13,666 13,402. 
Milk, Sweetened Condensed © 1,462,355 288,982 365,316 22,209 
Coconut Oil wie 974 104 / 23,998 1,290 
TOTAL VALUE OF. ALL MERCHANDISE $2,849 $*386 
OR million « . million, million... millign | 
*Preliminary Figures. : | 
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scrapped. 
- now in the process of being broken up. 


HONGKONG MARINE 


DEPARTMENT 
Quarterly Report for January-March 
1953 


. Phe construction of new Government 
eraft is well in advance of schedule, — 
--gecording to the HK Marine 

-Marc 


ment’s Quarterly Report for Jan. 
1953, and it is hoped to see the com- 
pletion and putting into _ service’ in 
the next few months of the Port 
Health launch, two 250-ton steel hopper 
barges, five circular beach rafts, the 
Lighthouse tender and the firefloat 
Work handled: was about average 
despite the expected slack period 
experienced in all shipyards and en- 
ymeering works during the Chinese 
New Year season. 
Of particular interest in connection 
with surveys was the conversion, undér 


‘the survey of the Department, of two | 


large passenger ships for the carriage 
of pilgrims between the Straits Set- 
tlements and Jeddah in accordance with 
tlhe Singapore Regulations for _ this 


- trade, and surveys carried out in Japan 
ships. 


conjointly on two passenger 
operating as troop transports by the 
inistry of Transport. 

The keels for three  twin-screw 
police launches to be used for ex- 
tended harbour patrols have been laid. 
These launches are to be fitted. with 
Decca Radar. _ 

In the same period, the second of 
the pre-fabricated ferry launches of 
the..Hongkong & Yaumati Ferry 
Company. was put into service, whilst 


a third was successfully launched. An 


order has been placed for a. timber- 
eatrying vessel of about 100 feet for 
service on the Borneo coast. Two of 
this type craft, previously ordered, 
are in an advanced stage of construc- 
tion. 

In regard to port facilities, the 
overhaul or renewal of 5 light buoys 
and 22 Yaumati Typhoon Shelter minor 
moorings has been completed. Five 
new 90-ton mooring blocks were laid 


and the change over completed of, the 
gable from old blocks 


blocks. Eight private moorings were 


to the new 


laid, under the supervision of the Port 
Control Office. : 


During the quarter, seven vessels 
Nine more vessels aré 


Removal operations are proceeding on 


the wrecks of the sis. Plaaton Kretchet, 


s.s. Jinkai Maru and s.s. Ling Nam 
Maru. Twenty-five vessels, aggregat- 


ing 17,402 tons, are at present laid up 
in local waters, 


a decrease of two 
vessels on the number of vessels laid 
up at the end of the previous quarter. 

Ships entering port in the first three 


‘months of this year totalled 1,142 with 


aggregated net-registered tonnage of 
2,717,030. Of these; 889 were ocean- 
going vessels with a total net-regis- 
tered tonnage of 2,467,456 whilst the 


Test were river steamers. . | 
.. There were 368 ocean-going ships, 


of 1,116,279 net-registered tons and 
287 river steamers, of 247,958 net- 


‘and 147,355 deadweight 
by ocean-going ships and 6,733 dead-. 


Observatory, 


‘registered tons flying the British flag 
‘amongst arrivals during the quarter. 


The Port Control Office issued 
clearances to 1,142 vessels aggregating 
2,694,958 net-registered tons, of which 
374 ocean-going ships of 1,103,733 
net-registered tons and 289 river 
steamers of 249,690 net-registered tons 


were: British. 


Of the 93,458 passengers who left 
the Colony by ship, 517 were 
emigrants. They. were carried in nine 
ships (five British, three Norwegian 
and one Dutch). : 

A total of 779,297 deadweight tons 
of general cargo was discharged in HK 
during the quarter, whilst 367,720 


deadweight tons of merchandise were 


loaded. British vessels handled the 
bulk of the cargo, which amounted to 
299,615 deadweight tons discharged 
tons loaded 


weight tons discharged and 7,382 dead- 
weight tons loaded by river steamers. 


HONGKONG ROYAL 
OBSERVATORY 


The Director of the Royal Observa- 

tory states in his latest progress re- 
port for the period January to March 
1953 that increasing use has been made 
of radio-telephony in the transmission 
of weather information on request to 
aircraft in flight, 
new radio-telephony meteorolo- 
gical broadcast has been instituted by 
the Civil Aviation Department and 
weather reports from Kaitak, Waglan, 
Cheung Chau and Pratas are broadcast 
half-hourly for the benefit of aircraft 
in flight. This transmission may also 
be of assistance to local shipping during 
the fog and typhoon seasons. 

The Director reports that additional 
observations are now received from 
several synoptic weather’ stations in 
Indochina and Burma and these are 
of considerable value in the preparation 
of early-morning forecasts. Since the 
middle of January, marine weather 
forecasts broadcast from the Shanghai 
have: been intercepted 
twice a day, but no other meteorological 


information is available from the main- | 


land of China. Favourable reports on 
the reception of the Hongkong meteo- 
rological broadcasts have been received 
from other countries in recent months. 
In particular, there has been a con- 
siderable improvement in the reception 
of the Hongkong broadcast in India. 
During the quarter under review, 
6,231 weather reports were received 
from ships at sea. Sixty-three ships 


were visited in port and 65 barometers _ 


checked. Work. began on the prepara- 
tion of ships’ weather logs for statistical 
analysis by the ‘“‘Hollerith’ method, 
since international agreement has now 
been reached on the form of the punch 
card to be used for this purpose. 

In addition to the routine transmis- 
sion of half-hourly weather reports, the 
Metéordlogical Office at Kaitak issued 


during the first quarter 864 flight fore- 


casts, 1,273 forecasts, etc. to other 
weather centres and to aircraft in 
flight, 116 non-routine advices to air- 


* ty 
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craft in flight by wireless and 141 
non-routine advices to aircraft in 
flight by radio-telephony. More than 
half of the aeromobile messages 
were transmitted by radio-tele- 
phony. A total of 4,572 weather 
reports _ were .sent in by aircraft in 
flight, a larger total than in any other 
quarter during the past 12 months. An 
improved form for plotting the hourly 
reports from other airfields was brought 


into use. Minor changes in the pro- 
cedure were made _ during the first 
quarter. Upper-air soundings from 


kinawa and Saigon were plotted as 
routine, 

Arrangements are being made for 
the purchase of a suitable radar set, 
of the type used in: Britain for wind- 
finding work, for the proposed Radar 
Wind Station, to be set up alongside 
the Radio-Sonde Station at King’s Park. 
The establishment of this self-contained 
station will complete the Colonial De- 
velopment and Welfare Scheme for an 
upper-air reporting station and two 
island weather stations in Hongkong. 
In recent months there has been a con- 
siderable improvement in the effective- 
ness of the radar wind observations. 
A new receiving aerial was installed 
at the Radio-Sonde Station and a hydro- 
gen store was constructed. 

Hourly six-pip signals are now trans- 
mitted from the eSynchrome clock to 
Kaitak and broadcast to aircraft in 
flight. Similar signals are transmitted 
to Radio Hongkong for broadcast over 
ZBW and ZEK stations. | 
- The new weather stations at Waglan 
and Cheung Chau were in full opera- 
tion throughout the first quarter of this 
year: hourly weather reports were made 
regularly from dawn to dusk and trans- 
mitted by radio-telephony direct to 
Kaitak. These reports are of great 
value, particularly when aircraft are 


appreaching Hongkong in bad wea- 
ther. 


UNIQN INSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF CANTON, LIMITED 


Notice to Shareholders 


. Notice is hereby given that the — 
ORDINARY YEARLY MEETING 
of the Society will be held at 
the Head Office of the Society, 
Union Building, Hongkong, on 
Thursday, 2ist May 1953 at 11.30 
a.m., to receive the Directors’ 
‘Report and the Statement of 
Accounts, to declare a dividend 

and to transact the ordinary | 

’ business of the Society. 


| The SHARE TRANSFER 
’ BOOKS of the Society will. be 
. CLOSED from 2nd May to 21st 
May, both days inclusive, 

By Order of the Board, 


L. B. STONE, 
General Manager. 


. Hongkong, 17th April 1953. 
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FAR EASTERN 


ECONomic REVIEW 


NANCE & COMMERCE 


HONGKONG COMMODITY. 
MARKETS . . 


“The period April 18th to 28th would 
have been uneventful had it not been 


for the holiday on April 21st for the 


Queen’s Birthday parade, and for the. 
announcement by the HK Dept of Com- 
merce & Industry that further agree- 
ment has been reached between the 
Hongkong Govt. and the United States 
regarding the procedure for importing 
into the USA locally manufactured or 
processed commodities. | Comprehen- 
sive certificates of origin can now be 
issued -for the following additional 
items: silk piecegoods, cotton string 
gloves, bean thread, and cotton piece- 
goods & cotton yarn for Mutual Secur- 
ity Agency contracts in Formosa. 

Arrangements have also been made 
for the issue of special Certificates of 
Origin to tourists purchasing approved 
‘leeal products for ‘import into the 
U.S.A., fuller oF which are given 
below. 


Survey of HK Markets for 2 weeks 
erded April 25th, 1953. i 


Week ended April 18th—The Cotton 
Yarn market was quiet, but prices re- 
mained steady; demand was chiefly 
from local weaving mills and from 
exporters to Indonesia, the latter being 
interested in fine 40s and 42s. The 
Metals market was weak, with prices 
showing a tendency to fall; in view of 
the absence of early replenishments, 
however, dealers as a whole were. re- 
_ luctant to part with their goods at the 
rates offered. Only limited support 
was received in the Industrial Chemicals 
market from exporters to Taiwan and 
South China, but South Korean dealers 
‘were active. Dealings in Paper were 
brisk, although restricted by low stocks; 


demand was mainly from Taiwan pS 
Thailand. A wide range of China Pro- | 


duce was dealt in during the week, 


exports being as follows: rosin (Japan, © 


Indonesia, Thailand); unhulled sesa- 
mum (Europe, Japan); cassia lignea 
(India); © garlic (India, Indochina, 
Singapore); tea (N. Afriea); brans 
(Singapore); maize (Taiwan); 
bristles 2”-3%,” (Europe, 8s. 6d. per lb. 
c&f); aniseed oil (Europe); sesamum 
oil (Southseas); soyabean oil AG. 
Korea). 

Week ended April 25th—With week 
demand, the prices of Cotton Yarn 
Showed a downward trend, except for 
local 32s and above which remained 
steady on account of lowered stocks. 
Metals saw some. activity in structural 


$54. 


hog. 


on the of exporters to 


nesia, Philippines, Macao, Singapore 


and Burma, with Japanese products — 


competing with the local make. South 


Korean dealers were to the fore in the . 


Industrial Chemicals market, particu- 
larly for caustic soda. Exporters to 
Taiwan were requiring:Paper, but trans- 
actions were limited by low stocks in 
most popular items, Trading was brisk 


‘jn China Produce, the main items of 


interest being: rosin (Japan, Thailand, 
India); raw silk (Japan); silk waste 
(Japan, Europe); crude lacquer 
(Japan); toasted garlic (Thailand, In- 
dochina, Singapore) ; groundnut kernel 


(Australia); black sesamum (Japan); 
-brans (Singapore); hops (Indonesia) ; 


woodoil (Taiwan, Europe, Japan); ani- 
seed -oil (Europe); cassia lignea (In- 
dia); teaseed cake (Taiwan) ; soyabean 
cake (Taiwan, Singapore) ; ; ramie seed 
(Europe). 

The following items of China Produce 
were among those. received from the 
mainland during the week ended April 
25th: Cassia oil 2 drums; groundnut oil 
270 tons; rapeseed oil 920 tons; tea- 
seed oil 25 tons & 25 drums; woodoil 
210 tons & 799 drums; cottonseed oil 
265 tons; camphor oil 20 drums; castor 
oil 60 tons; rosin 2085 cases; raw silk 
90 bales; silk waste 390 bales; cassia 
lignea 2420. bales; aniseed star 285 
packages; gallnuts 190 bags; garlic 6010 
crates; brans 6095 bags; castor seed 
400 bags; crude lacquer 750 tubs; un- 
hulled sesamum 4530 bags; egg powder 
330 cases; camphor powder 50 cases; 
menthol crystals 90. cases; ramie 1475 
bundles. 


HK Prices week ended 
April 25th, 1953 : 
(Spot sales unléss otherwise stated) 
(1 pieul = 138.83 Ibs.) 
Cotton Yarn—HK 20s $1205. per 
bale; Indian ,.10s $645, 26s $1180 & 
$1220, 40s $1360; Italian 20s anne) 


82s $1490 per bale. 


Metals—Mild Steel Plates, Ja 
4’x8’ 1/32” $72 per picul, 3/16” 56, 
Mild Steel. Round Bars, 
Europe 40’ 4%” $44 per picul, %” $41, 
%” & 1” $39.50; HK make 20’-40? 
4” & $89, %” & $38.50. 
Galyd. Iron Sheets G24 74 cents per lb; 
Japan 3’x7’ G31 $6.60 per sheet. Galvd. 


Wire G12 $48 per picul, G24 $68. 


Wire Nails, kegs G15 1” $53 per picul, 


G14 1%” $52, G10 2%” $51, G7. 4” 
$57; Europe, under 


kegs 250 1%’’-3”, Europe & Japan $51. 


Corr, Roofing Iron Sheets 3’x7’ G24 72 


cents per lb. Copper Shéets, Japan 
4’x4’ 1/16” & 3/32” $8.40 per lb; 
4’x8’ 1/32”-1/16” $3.60 per Ib. Black 
Iron Pipes, Europe 18’-22’? %” 42 
cents per ft, 2”: $1.75 per ft. Galvd 


Europe 
Tinplate U.K, 20’’x28”, skids $145 per 


per 200 Ibs. 


Bicarbonate of Ammonia, 


‘250-lb drum $65 Der. picul, 
i 


. per 


‘Netherlands 43-48 lbs 76 cents per 1 


G18 %” $65;. 


%” 70 cents, 
er ft. Angle Joint Pipes, 
2 cents each, 1%” $1.80. 


ws 18’-22" 
1” 82 cents 


case, Electrolytic Tinplate Waste, 
Waste 18’’x24” tonnage packing $120 
Black Plate 3’x6* G18- 
G20 $66 per picul, Japan 3’xT’ G30/G31 
$83. Serap Metal: Brass Sheet Cut- 
tings $182 per picul; Copper Scrap 
$230; Scrap Iron lq $275 per ton; Scrap . 
Iron ‘salvaged from Ships %”’ over 
$24.50 per picul, . 

Industrial Chemicals—Acetic Acid, 
Glacial, Italy 25-kilo carboy $1.18 per 


“Tb. Citrie Acid Crystals, Belgium 1- 


ewt drum $1.50 per lb; Netherlands 50- 
kilo drum $1.45, Germany $1.30, Cresy- 
lic Acid, U.K. 448-lbs 74 cents per Ib. — 
U.K. 2-cwt 

drum $610 per ton. Borax, Gran., USA 
100-lb paper bag $38. Calcium Hypo- 
chlorite 60%, Japan 50-kilo drum 52 
cents per Ib. Caustic Soda, Canada 
700-lb drum $165. Petrolatum Snow 
White, USA 277-lb drum 85 cents per 
lb. Sodium Hydrosulphite, Netherlands 
Talcum 


Powder, India 100-kilo bag $338 per 


ton, Titanium Di-Oxide, France $1.07 
per lb. Zine Oxide 99%, India 74 cents 
Der To. | 

 Paper—cCellophane 36’x39” U.K. 
$81.50 per ream, Japan $76. Flint 
Paper, coloured 20x30” $34.50 per 
ream. Greaseproof Paper, Czech 


$26.50 per ream. MG Cap 17%4-lbs 
white, Austria $10.70 per ream, Japan 
$9.60, Norway $11/$10.70. MG Kraft 

Sulphite 47-lbs brown, Italy, Nethor. 
lands $28 per ream, Poland $27/$27.50; 
white 35”x47” Czech, Poland $27; 80- 
100 lbs white 70 cents per ‘Ib; 57-160 
Ibs brown. 70/75 cents per 1b. | 
Pure Sulphite 30x40” Sweden $12.60 


per ream, Austria, Czech $12.50. Bond — 


watermarked 22x34"? 32-lbs white $25 
ream;  unwatermarked ‘$23.50. 
Manifold 22x34” 16-lbs white Sweden 
$17 per ream, Norway $16.50/$16.80 — 
Printing, Norway, Sweden ee 

69/76 cents per lb; Austria, ae 


65-70 Ibs 72/738 cents per Ib. ~ 
print in roll 52gr 31” Austria, rs 5 
42 cents per lb, Norwav 42 cents: 

ream 650-lbs 31x43” $21.50/$22 
ream, 38-lbs $20.50... Duplex Board 
240-lbs Sweden $122 per ream, Finland 
$117, Germany $105, Czech $98: 220- 
Ibs Sweden $100, Czech $96; 280- 380 
Ibs Europe 58/60 cents per Ib. Ivory 


‘Board 26-32 lbs 20°25" $1.10/$1.15 


per lb. Bristol Board 26-32 lbs 
20”x25” $1.10/$1.05 per lb. Yellow 
Strawboard 26x31” Netherlands 
$435 per ton, 10-1202 $440, 14-160z 


$442, 20-3202 "$520 


Cement—-Denmark White Cemefit 
i-cwt bag $16.30. Emerald Brand 
(Green Island) 112-lb bag’'$7.50 (off- 
cial price $7). Snowerete (Green Is) 
l-cwt bag $16.80 (o. pr. $15.75). 


Japan 106-lbs bag $6.60; 1-cwt wid 
$6: 90, $125 per ton. 
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-$33/$31 per .picul. 


white $61.50. 


_ per picul,. Kiaochow $39.60. 


China Produce—Vegetable Oils: Ani- 
seed Oil 15 deg $635 per picul. Cassia 
Oil 85-90% ca $1420. um. Oil, 
Hunan $210 per picul. Soyabean Oil, 
Tientsin in drums $117 per. picul. 
Woodoil (Tung Oil) in -bulk-- $157, 
European, buying. offer c&f £175 -per — 
ton. Groundnut Oil, Hankow 2% ffa 
$136 per picul. Other Produce: Ani- 


geed Star,. Japan iq $121 per picul. 


Cassia Lignea, West River 80-lb bale 
$58 per picul. Cassia Broken $33. per 
picul.. Cassia Honan $110 
er picul. Gallnuts, Hankow unsorted 
Garlic, Kumshan 
toasted .$76.50/$88.65, Taiwan $27 per 
icul. Groundnuts (Peanuts) Shelled, 
singtao 38/40 $100 per picul. Ground- 
nut Kernels, Tsingtao 38/40 $104. 
Gypsum, Hupeh white $12.20 per picul. 
Rosin, East River, Kwangtung WW- 
grade $93 per quintal, AA-gr $88, A-gr . 
$84, B-gr $78, Mixed grade 1q $76, 2q 
$73 per quintal: Ramie Seed, N, China 
58 per picul.: Sesamum Unhulled, 
es River blaek $60.30 per picul, Han 
Raw Silk, Canton 
20/22 $2900. per picul. Rice Bran, 
Hankow $14.70 per picul, Changsha 1q_ 
$17.10, 2q $17 per picul. Wheat Bran, 
Tsingtao $15.90 per picul. Hops $57 
per picul. Menthol Crystals $34 per 
9. Teaseed Cake, West River $13.20 
per picul: Soyabean Cake, Dairen $45 
per picul. Tea: Green, Taiwan 1q $460 
per aha Paochung 2q $312/$300 per 
piculh. Minerals: Tungsten Ore (Wol- 


: fram) 65% $800/$820 per picul. 


Beans—Green, Large, Honan $40.80 
Green, 
Small, Kalgan (new) lq $47. Red, 
Tientsin -(new) $57. Soya, Dairen 
(new) $49> White String, Shanghai 


TOURIST CERTIFICATES OF _ 


“ORIGIN 


Arrangements have now been made 
for the issue by the HK -Dept.. of 
Commerce & Industry of ‘special Cer- 
tificates of Origin to tourists purchasing 
appreved local products for. import. 
into the U.S.A. These certificates will 
only be .issued..in respect of. goods 
which accompany ‘the tourist. | 
the goods. are despatched separately 
a normal Comprehensive Certificate of 
Origin will be issued, 

‘The special tourist certificate will 
only be approved. in respect of goods 
purchased from certain approved shops 
and factories which meet the require- 
ments of the Dept. of Commerce and 
Industry, These premises are under 
inspection by officers of ‘the Depart- 
ment in order to ensure that tourists 
will not be able to purchase goods of 
purely Chinese origin, the entry of 
which is not permitted into the U.S.A. 


For each, order a: tourist must sign. 
form 160A, copies of which will be, 
available in the shop. A fee of $5 is’ 
papehie for each certificate which will 
only be issued in respect of goods not 
in excess of HK$500 in value. The 
shop will make application for a cer- 
tificate on behalf of the tourist. By 


 gpecial arrangement this will be. de- 


Where 


livered’ by the shop to a nominated 
airline or shipping agency which will 
despatch the certificate at the earliest 
opportunity to the next port of call 
visited by the tourist. In urgent. cases 
where it is necessary for the tourist 
to carry the certificate on his. person 
every effort will be made by the De- 
partment to issue it before he leaves 
the Colony. | 
Lists of approved shops and fac- 
tories will be circulated to airline and 
shipping agencies, 


SHIPPING RISK RATES TO CHINA 
PORTS 
he Institute of London Under- 


writers has announced that as from 
April 23rd a general lowering will be 


made of war and strike, riot and civil 


commotion shipping risk rates for 
voyages to, from and between China 
ports. The readjusted rates are as 
WR 


a) Exports from China, north of 
Canton, up to but including Shanghai, 
are now quoted at £1 per £100, com- 
pared with £2 per £100 previously. 

b) From. Shanghai'and ports north 
thereof up to and including Man- 
churia (including Port Arthur and 
Dairen): for vessels proceeding over- 
seas 10/- per £100, for direct regular 
liners excluding chartered vessels ter- 
minating voyages in Hongkong, 10/- 

r £100, for other vessels terminat- 
ing in Hongkong £1 per £100. 

c) -The rates for imports to China 
include: by vessels from the United 
Kingdom or the Continent and other 
overseas voyages £1. per £100, by 
reguiar liners, . excluding chartered 
vessels, loading and commencing voy- 


ages in Hongkomg to China ports north 
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thereof £1 per £100, by all other 
vessels loading and commencing voy- 
ages in Hongkong to China ports 
north of Canton, up to and including 
Manchuria, Port Arthur and Dairen, 
ae Formosa and Korea, £3 per 


d) Voyages between the China 
coast ports for Canton and north there- 
of are now quoted £3 per £100, 
against £5 per £100 previously. 


HONGKONG SHARE MARKET 


(By Chance) 


The most remarkable feature in the 
share market last week was that the 
H.K. & S. Bank gained $50, represent- 
ing an increase of about 3%%. It was 
rather unusual and showed that the 
tone of the future market would be 
firm. Purchasers mostly went for 
Public Utilities; during the week 
22,145 China Lights (F. Pd.), 18,000 


- China Lights (Partly Pd.), 14,640 H.K. 


Electrics, 9,100 H.K. Tramways, and 
8,792 Telephones changed hands. 
Much interest was also shown in Dairy 
Farms—27,800 shares were transacted 
—possibly due to the high dividend 
declared this time. 


There were 4 business days—-last 
week, and transactions were fewer 
compared with the previous. week. 
The total business was $1,973,446 and 
the total number of shares was 166,992. 
Caldbeck, Macgregor & Co., Ltd, an- 
nounced an annual dividend of 3s. and 
a bonus of I1s., all tax free, and the 
Bute Plantations (1913), Ltd. an 
annual dividend of 10c, tax free. | 

The following are the quotations and changes 
of the share miarket at the close of the 24th 


April, 1953, compared with thowe at the close 
of the previous week :— 


awe 


THE NATIONAL LACQUER 


PAINT PRODUCTS CO. LTO. 
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Govt. Loans 
Loan, 100 nom 
%. Loan leone & 1940), 91 b. - 
; % Loan (1948), 91 nom. 
Banks 
“ELK. & S. Bank, 1450 b; 1440/50 sa; up $50. 


Bank of t Asia, 148 nom. 
Insurances 
Canton Ins., 250 nom. 
‘Union Ins., "180 b; up $5. 


China Underwriters, 5.20 s. 
OH.K. Fire Ins., Ex. Div., 140 sa; down $15. 


Shipping 
U. Waterboate, 13.70 b; 18.90 s. 
Asia Nav., 1. 40 nom, 
Wheelocks, 7.45 b; 7% 


Docks, Wharves, Godowns - 
H.K. & K. Wharves; 74 b; up $14. 
North Point Wharves, 6.10 b; 6.25 s. 
» Sh. Hongkew, 1.80 b; up 5 c. 
H.K. Docks, 19.10 s; 19.00/18.90 sa; up 40 c¢ 
China Providents (Ola), Mi. 20 b; 11. 40 s. 
hai Dockyards, 2.05 b 


. Lands, Hotels & Bldgs. 
ae ~Mgd Hotels, 7.35 b; 7.45 8; 7.40 sa; down 


_ bands (Old), 60% b; 61 5; 60% 82 ; 


1.40 1% s; i. 475 sa. 
' Humphreys, 14% b; 14.90 s. 

HK. Realties, 2.55 s. 

Chinese Estates, 165 b. 


Public Utilities 
K. “Tramways, 
‘ga; up 30 c¢ 

Peak Trams d.), 86 b. 
Peak Trams (Partly Pd. 18 b. 
Star Ferries, 105 b; up $2. 


‘ China Lights (F. Pd.), Ex. Div., 10.20, b; 


10.30 s; 10.30/.20 sa; up 35 c¢ 
China Lights (Partly Pd. ), Ex. Div. -, 6.65 b; 
6.60 s; 6.557.600 sa; up 20 e 
Electrics, 23.20 b; 23.40 8; 23. 80/. 20/.30 
sa; up 30 a. 
‘Macao Electries, 9.80 b; 10.20 s; 10 sa. 
’ Sandakan Lights, (Old), 6.90 nom. 
Sandakan Lights (New), 6.10 nom. 


- Telephones, 18.20 b; 18 % s; 18.40 sa; up sod c. 


- Shanghai Gas, 1, 30 nom. 


Industrials 
15 -b; 40 s; 15.40 sa; up 60 c. 
. Ropes, 15.1 0 b. 
Stores &c. 
Dairy ‘Hien Ex. Div., 18.40 b; 18% s; 


18.70/44 sa. 

Crawfords, 27 b; 

Cald. Maeg. (Ord. ), 
down $3.20. 


72.40 s. 
Ex. Div., 23.80 nom ; 


Miscellaneous 

China Entertainments, 16% b. 
H.K. Constructions (Fully Pd.), 2% nont, 
H.K. Constructions (Partly Pd. )s 1.65 nom. 
, Vibro Pilings, 8 nom. 

"S’hai Loan, Ex. Div., 144 nom; down 20 c. 
Yangtsze Finance, 61% b; 6.30 sa. 


Cottons 
Ewos, 2.35 b; 2% 8; 2.40: sa. 


Robber Companies 
Consolidated Rubber, 3.10 s. 
Rubber Trust, Ex. All, 1.60 b. 
Shanghai Kelantan, 70 ¢ b. 
Sungei Duri, 3.10 s. 


Tanah Merah, b; 1B ¢ 12/18/12/78 


| ; down 
Ziangbe Rubber, 1.60 b; up 10 c. 


"SINGAPORE SHARE marke 


Malayan marketd had a highly ‘te. 
“teresting week, even if a trifle nerve- 
. wracking to holders of tin comprising 
Shares. The daily sharp permutation 
In the Metal price caused equally dras- 


tie changes in the half dozen stocks— 


the bulk of the business written. in’ this 
_section, which was satisfactory P total 
-Yolume if not in variegation, 


21.80 s; 22/21. 90/88 


Watsons, 214% b; 21. 70 s; 21.60 sa; up 10 c. 


It was thought that after the clear: 


ance of the Easter accumulation the. 


Metal would have settled to routine 


disposal of regular daily supplies. But 
so capricious were overseas dealers and 
consumers—witness the ups and downs 
on London Metal Exchange—that. the 
price graph presents a saw edged con- 
tour. Such irregularity of course 
must be attributed to unresolved poli- 
tical problems, and appears dikely to 
continue judging by the Red thrust into 


Laotian Indo-China and more disorders. 


and 


on the Burmese border indicating ful- 
minatory conditions in areas adjacent 
to the main source of supply. 


Day to day local markets were hardly 
affected by Mr. Butler’s second Budget 
which was however unreservedly wel- 
comed throughout Malaya as an imagi- 
native appreciation of the need to give 


_ —as far as lay in his power—encourage- 


ment to the British commercial ven- 


turer in his operations both at Home 
and Abroad, 


The steadying commodity lent no life 
to the Rubber share market but did 
give increased confidence to investors 
in the Industrial section with a marked 
improvement in tone and firmer prices 
for selected stocks. Straits Trading 
were featured when the announcement 
of an increased aggregate distribution 
for 1952—$2 per share against $1.50 
in 1951—caused a rise to $22.50 cum. 
Gammon Malaya had markings at $2.75 
ex dividend before publication of the > 
excellent report for the year ended 
31.1.53 which, issued most expeditiously 
on Friday afternoon, was too late to 
influence the market of that day. Mala- 
yan Cement, United Engineers and 
Wearne Bros. all came in for good 
enquiry. | 

Pre-eminent among Tins, Petaling, 
swung in time with the Metal with the 
centre of movement tended to rise with 
each swing. Hong Fatt met increased 
speculative interest as also Rantau. 


Austral Amalgamated, Kuala Kampar 
Rawang. Tinfields dominated the 


- local registered sterling Tin department 


and all closed at their best for the 


period, 


The better docliny in the Rubber 
commodity brought no’ return. of. in- 
terest to Rubber shares which are as 


ore as we have ever Rpowr. them to 


There was a moderate taeover in 
Local Loans but paucity of offerin 
of the shorter dated local’ issues. is still 
apparent. | 


Business Done—11th-17th 


& 


Industrials: Federal Dispensaty $2.50, Fraser 
Neave $2.20 to $2.25, 


Gammon $2.75 ex. 


_ dividend, Hongkong Bank (Colonial-. Register) 


$750 & $7565, 
Jackson & Co. 


Wm. Jacks $3.50 and . $38.60, 


$1.85, Straits Traders $22. to 


* $22.50 cum dividend, Straits “Steamship $21.00 


eam. dividend, Uniteer Ords. $11.50 ‘to @11.75, 
Unitter Rights $1.50 to $1.75, “Wearne’ Bros. 
$2.25 to $2.37%4. 


Tins. Hong Fatt $1.10; $2.85 and 


$2.90, Petaling $4.30 to $4.00 to $4.30 to $4.00 


to $4.75 to Rantau ‘$2.60 tor $3. 

Austral Amalgamated 14/3. to. 13/6 to 15/9, 
Kampar 40/- to 45/-, /6 
27/9, 11/9 12/-,~Rawane 9/6 
to 10/9, -Kamunting Kinta 
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FAR EASTERN 


EcQnomic: Review 


Oil: British Borneo Petroleum 36/3. 


Gold: Brakpan 1%/-, Freddies’ “North 46/3, 
Freddies South 15/3. 


Overseas Investments—British : Oriental Tele- 


phone & -Blectric 66/- and 67/-. 


Australian: Port Jackson & Manly Ferries o/s 


“COMPANY 
INCORPORATIONS 


The following new company (limited 
by guarantee) was incorporated ts 
Hon ae during the week ended 
April 18, 1953:— 


Hen Wah Middle 


of a school where students may obtam 
on moderate terms a sound sc 
Maximum No. of Membe 


even; Office, No. 12, 
West Point, Victoria, ‘Hong 
Kon Subscribers—Wong Kin Lap, 

2. Hill Road, 2nd floor, Hong Kong, 


pel gtk Lee Hung Tze, 12, Hill Road, 

2nd floor, Hong Kong, Teacher; Lak 

Man Chan, 12, Hill Road, 2nd floor, 

Ane Kong, Teacher; Ng Yin Pak 12, 
ill 


| Roa 2nd floor, Hong. 
Teacher; Yip Yi Shu, 12. Hill Rost, 


2nd floor, Hong Kong, Teacher; Lee 
Chung Him, 12, Hill Road, 2nd floor, 
Hong Kong, Teacher; Man Chap Hay, 
12, Hill Road, 2nd floor, Hong Ko ong, 


Teacher. 


The new private company, 
was incorporated in Hong Kong durung 
the week: ended April 18, 1953:— . 


Universal Mercantile Company, Limit- 
ed—Dealers in photographic materials 
and apparatus, cinematographic appa- 
ratus, etc.; Nominal Capital,. 1,000,- 
000. 00; Registered ‘Office, No. 
Queen’s Road. Central, Room 408, Vie- 
toria, Hong Subscribers—Té 
Wing Hang, 36B, Braga Circuit, Ln 
loon, To Wing Kai, 16, June- 
tion Road ‘Ast ‘floor, owloon, “Mer. 
chant. 


THE DAIRY FARM, ICE & COLD 
STORAGE LTD. 


At the 53rd ordinary ‘meet- 
ing of. the Dairy Farm, Ice Cold 
Storage Co., Ltd., Keld on April 30th, - 
the Chairman stated that the Ae year, 
had been a satisfactory one for all the 
Company’s activities and “that they. 
combined. to make it the most suc- 
cessful in the Company’s history”. The 
net profit for the year amounted te 
$5,180,669 which, «with the balance 
brought forward from the last ac+ 
count and an over-provision .on Cor- 


poration Frofits Tax, makes .a_ total 


available for appropriation of 
000...A. dividend of $2.70 per share, 
less tax, was declared. 


In ‘his address, the Chairman stated 
that though the total turnover for the 
year was greater than for 1951, the 
volume of goods: sold in certain de- 

rtments was less. “This was,” he 

eclared, ’“‘particularly hoticeable’ im 
the retail food departments and I must 
yer that during ‘the second half of 

yan we felt to ‘some extent the 
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effect of the world wide consumer- 
resistance to prices.” 


‘This movement should in due 
however, have the welcome effect 


lowering cost prices. and we.are_in 

ct already finding that in a number ~~ | 
instances where primary producers 
ence adopted a “take it’ er leave it”  ¥ 


attitude, ey are now soliciting coun-— 


ter-offers if their initial Prices prove 


-wnacceptable. 


The policy of. the United 


‘and Hongkong Governments of  re- 


moving controls and restoring the pro- 


eurement of food supplies whenever 
. possible to commercial channels should 
also give powerful impetus to the trend 


towards lower prices. Our interest in 


this possible move towards a 
_ Market is not academic. In our retail 


business we serve mainly that very 
lange section of the public which has 
to udget its total expenditure very 
carefully: . For :example,. although we 
serve about 200,000 customers month- 
ly in our soda ‘fountains and restau- 
tants, the average expenditure per visit 
by each customer is only slightly over 
$2. This figure has varied ve little 


_ with -changes in prices, the effect of 


such changes being reflected chiefly ‘in 
variations im the number of customers 
served. It is clear therefore that our 
business thrives best when prices are 
low and we can attract the maximum 


number of customers to our ‘restau- : 


rants and Shops. 


When speaking of the Dairy, ithe 


Chairman stated that though the fodder 
question” continued to. «be.. difficult 
one,” the demand for fresh milk re- 
mains strong and I am happy y to be able 
to tell you that we shall permitted 


to continue to produce fresh milk at 


Pokfulum for the publi of Hongkong 
until 1966:° 


As a result of our negotiations with 
Government during the year over our 
Farm Lot Leases, Government have 


2 mow ‘agreed in principle that, except 


for two sections at the Sasseon.end of 
the e farm which will revert to the Crown 

January 4, 1957, and «will» involve 
the loss of some 13 ‘per cent of the 
total present stall capacity, the 


savering the whole of the remainder } 


the farm will be extended ‘for a 
yeriod of 10 years from January 1, 


‘Government ‘will have the right, on 


‘giving two and a ‘half years’ notice, 


‘to resume all or part of certain agreed 


sections of the farm lands covered — 


by the extended leases. These sections 
-have, however, been selected so that 
we.-shall even in ‘this event be 
with sufficient land on which;#as nein 
tain a herd of ‘the ‘size* necessary 

render it an ,economic proposition Pan 


your Company, to continue: 
the farm. 


Governmént have that 
should they require to resume -yet fur- 
ther sections of the farm, then ¢om- 
pensation would ‘be paid under the pro- 
‘visions of the ‘Crown Lands Resump- 
tion Ordinance. We ‘have asked that 
five years’ before the expiry of ‘the ex- 


his or her right of admission to the Enclosure and will be required to pay the | 


MEALS 
. SHE PUBLIC. ENCLOS 


i renee ‘to distribute them with discrimination and to endorse their names 


| 
| 
| 
| 
_ D’Aguilar Street, Hong Kong or 882 Nathan Road, Kowloon 

| 


Ee cludimg tax for all persons including Ladies and will be able at the Gate. | 
1987. During this 10 ‘year period . P pay 


OWITHIN THE PRECINCTS OF THE. HONG KONG JOCKEY CLUB. 


| 

| 

| 

 @ésuréexcept for. passing. through. on their duties and must remain in their ) 
| 

| 


| 


| THIRTEENTH RACE MEETING 1952/83 
Saturday 2nd & Saturday 9th May, 1953 
| mader-the Rules of The Hong Kong Jockey Club) 
mn “The pr mme will consist of 10 races each day. ‘The First Bell will | 
be rung at 1. 30 p.m. and the First Race run at 2.00 p.m. on both days. 
Through Tickets (20 Races—$40.00) also tickets at $2.00 each ye the 
pee Cash gameer on the “Hong Kong Derby” scheduled to be run on 


May 1953 be obtained at the Cash Sweep Office of the Club at 
rman a Building, Gro ound Floor, Chater Road. 


h reserved for this meeting but not paid for by 10.00 


a.m. mn riday, Ist May, will be sold and the reservation cancelled for 
future meetings. 


THERE WILL BE NO SPECIAL CASH SWEEP ON THE LAST RACE. 


_, Lo avoid co ion at the Cash Sweep Office at Queen’s Building, | 
tickets may. also be purchased at the Club's s Branch Oftices at at:-— 


.The attention of Totalisator Investors is drawn to the following rules:— - 
Dividends will be paid on the winning and placed ponies so declared by the Stewards 
when the “ALL CLEAR” is given. The “ALL CLEAR” signal will be indicated by a white 
light at the Totalisator Tower. BACKERS ARE go eos Fa NOT TO DESTROY OR 
Fi ig AWAY THEIR TICKETS UNTIL AFTER THE “ALL CLEAR” SIGNAL HAS 


EXHIBITED. 
Totalisator Tickets should be examined and checked before leaving the Selling — 
nters as mistakes of any description cannot be rectified la 


‘Gash received in respect of Dividends should be ol ry "babies leaving the Pay- 


Out Counters as no claim fer short payment of the value of tickets presented can be 
‘emtertained once Investors have left the Counters. 


All winning tickets and tickets for refunds must be presented for payment at the 
on the day to which they refer, but none will be paid later than one hour 


In no circumstances will any Dividends be paid or refunds made unless a ticket is 
‘produced. Payment WILL NOT be made on torn or disfigured tickets. 


MEMBERS’ BADGES AND ENCLOSURE 


°Members and: ‘guests are reminded that they and their ladies MUST | 
wear their badges prominently displayed throughout the Meeting. | 
| 

| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
7 
| 


eP.. NO ONE WITHOUT A BADGE WILL BE ADMITTED TO THE ‘MEMBERS’ ENCLOSURE. 
‘Badges admitting ladies, not in possession of Brooches, and gentlemen, . 
non-members of the Club, to the Members’ Enclosure and the Club Rooms | 
at $10.00 per day including tax, for ladies or gentlemen are obtainable | 
through the Secretary at Alexandra House on the written or personal 
introduction of a Member, such member to be responsible for all visitors 
introduced by him, and for payment of all chits, etc. 


Only a limited numberof badges admitting to Members’ Enclosure will 
be on sale at the Race Course. 


| 
The Branch Offices and the Treasurers’ Compradore Office will close at . 
11.00 a.m. and the Secretary’s Office at 11.45 a.m. each day. The Treasurers’ — 
a Office is situated at Queen’s Building, Ground Floor, Chater | 
Ro: the Secretary’s Office at Alexandra House, 8th Floor. | 

A limited number of tiffins will be obtainable at the Club House provided ‘| 
‘they ure ordered in-advance from-the-No. 1 Boy (Tel. 27818). 
| 

| 


NO eames WILL BE ADMITTED TO THE CLUB'S PREMISES DURING THE 


PUBLIC ENCLOSURE 
The Price of admission to the Public Enclosure will be $3. 00 per day in- 


Any person leaving the Public Enclosure during a Meeting will forfe:t 


requisite fee of $3.00 in order-to gain re-admission.- 
BOOKMAKERS, TIC TAC MEN, ETC., WILL NOT BE PERMITTED TO OPERATE 


AND REFRE WILL BE OBTAINABLE IN THE RESTAURANT oN 


SERVANTS’ PASSES 
Servants’ passes will be issued to private box holders only, who are 


passes. ~Holders of such passes are not permitted in the Members’ En- 


employers’ stands. « 

Owing to the congestion in the Members’ Betting Hall and at Booths 
adjacent. to Boxes in the Coffee Room, Box-holders and Members are re- 
quested to ensure. that their servants make use only of the Public Betting 
Hall, Military Police will be posted at various points in the enclosure to 
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fer a that of the owner. 
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tended leases Government. shall notify 


| bineuite elsewheré, The 


us whether or-not they would be pre- 
pared to grant a further extension of 
the leases of at least a sufficient area 
to enable us to continue operating 
the farm. Some details remain to be 
settled but I think.you will agree that 
this is a very satisfactory compromise 
solution of this difficult problem and 
that our sincere thanks are due to 
Government for agreeing to revise 
their development. plans in such a’ way 
as to leave us at Pokfulum. 


While .your’ Directors have every 


confidence in the future of this Colony - 


and of your Company they consider it. 


culties the Colony is facing torday. 
Any considerable aggravation of these 
difficulties, while beyond our power to 
control, could well have a serious effect’ 
on our business just at a time when 
the Company’s . necessary expenditure 
on maintaining | and expanding’ its 
various enterprises is at a high level. 
In these circumstances your Directors 


have considered it prudent to recom-- 


-mend the transfer of -$1,000, 000. to 
Reserve from last year’s” ‘Pro- ; 
ts 


daily output is 


sago 


roxiriately tins - 
of seven katis, Ultimately this factory . 
will produce its own biscuits by hand © 


process:.. Production will be small. 


. The Sago Factory has been in opera- 
tion for Some three months. It em- 
ploys. 81 workers: and the average. 
monthly production is 1,250 pikuls. of - 
flour. No sago pearl is: produced. — 


Two Iron and Brass Works, “éach- 
employing five workers, began opera~— 
tion in January. They are engaged on 
the production. of iron gates” and 


- dow bars. 
would be unrealistic to ignore the diffi- ... 


‘The proprietor of a Cher 


-a chemical consultant. ‘This?firm has a 


number of British patents and patents’ 
‘pending abroad among which are a pro- 
cess for continuous soap boiling with 


or without glycerine recovery, a pro- 
cess for the extraction of oils, proteins 
and other ingredients directly from. 
fresh or semi-fresh oleagineous “mate- 


rials, such as coconuts, palm kernels’ 
and fruits, rubber: seeds, groundnuts, 
fish wastes, ete.. and a process*for the 


“separation of ‘vitamins: from palm and 


"SINGAPORE, INDUSTRIES 


~The full list of new businesses, ex- 
cluding limited liability compe. re- 
gistered and cancelled Singapore 
during the month of January 1953 is 
given below. | 


or Industry Registered Cancelled 
Rubber Factory — 1* 
Edible Oil -Manufacturing .. — 
Coffee Powder .Manufacturing .— 1 
Rice Noodle Manufacturing .. 2 — 
Rice Grinding Mill ....4....: 1 1 
Livestock Breeders .......... 1 — 
Chemical Research and De- 
Film Production. .... — i* 
rpentry and 
Deaf Aid Specialists 1* 
Wooden .Cases Makers ...... 1 — 
Iron and Brass Works ase — 
Dressmaking and Tailoring ae 2 
Importers and Exporters .... 23 
General Merchants  ...../.. 15 8. 
Sundries and Provision Shaves 41 10 
Dealers in;— 
Construction Materials .. 1 © are 
Vehicles’ Spare Parts 
Hand Metals 2 
Wood and Timber Prise 


as limited Niability company. 


Biscuit, Bactory, employing . 


reprocessing 


workers, is engaged 


_above,. thirteen 


i 


_ from the Registrar: of 


drive cars will éntertaine 


other. fruits. 


In addition to the detailed 
new limited. liability 
companies have been registered in 
Singapore during January, including 
two textile merchants, three genera 
merchants, an air transport company, 


an advertising and’ publicity business,, 
-a printing and publishing com 

a deaf aid 


any, & 
soap factory, a 


“SINGAPORE 


a ve » pe 


..and motor car imported. into. Singa- 
pore must be r 
gistrar- of -Vehie 
type:and make of vehicle, owner's. name 


with Re- 
Full details of 


andyaddress must. be to the 


urnished. 


Registrar who will issue a Registration 


Book containing such particulars, 


The Registration Book conye 
title and must not, be taken or pane 
as security... It is, however, nece: 
to produce this Registration ‘Bodk when. 


_ the vehicle is licensed or: sold. 


The ‘rules contained in the: 
tration Book which’ govern the registra 
tion are not completé’as many regula 
tions are not mentioned. Owners 
however write and ‘obtain. full gett 


It is-an offence to possess 
which is not registered ‘ONAN = the 
vehiele is not in 


New applicatiotis © 


“Heft 


and the registration of ‘left-hand dri 
cars .already made may ‘ee. withdea 
on the 31st December, 1953. 


only... signature..ace 


e purpose of registration an ‘trans- 


gistration. is m 
- owner in transit or on leave in the. 


of the intention not _to 
search Centre intends establishing a 
research and development laboratory in 
Singapore and to offer his services as 


A for thout Bow cannot. sign 


for his 
torney, 


fe without ower of wet 


The only exce 
e in the case of a car 


Colony, who.can- obtain a visitor’s 
licence for.a maximum period of, 
days. _No extension of this period . : 
allowed , and fee As $7. 50 per’ 
month. 


cle must be licensed, unless prior notice 
license or: re. 
license is given to the Registrar on. 
Form No.-8 before the date of the new: 
licensing period. Fdilure to give such 
notice 
licence fee will have to be made for 
the next six months ale the fact 
that the car or cycle is not in_ use. 
Lieenees for vehicles, except Goods 
Vehicles, issued in Singapore are 
valid in the Federation. 


There are two licensing eotiaae; of | 
six months, the first from January to 
June and the second from July to 


December. No shorter licensing periods | 


are available but refunds of ‘fees are 
made in respect of complete calendar 
months on surrender of the licence con- 
cerned to the Registrar’s office, - 7 


‘Applications for a licence must ‘he 
made on the nneseetbod form and must 
be accompanied by the Registration 
Book and an insurance certificate “for 
third party cover. A cover note is not 
Sufficient ‘and will be rejected as tas 
of insurance. : 


Owners are asked ‘to apply for néw 
licences by. post as persona application 
causes congestion and at the 
Registrar’s office, — 


Any .change of address or of owner- 
ship must he advised to. the Regiguray 
within seven days of the event... — 


AND PURCHASE Where 
a change of ownership is involved, both 
‘seller and purchaser are required 
complete the form registering . the 
change atthe Office of the Registrar, 
within seven days. 


‘The vehicle must be. 
inspection - at the time of application 
together.. with the .Registration 
and the change. of ownership will 
in the book after. ‘checking 
of, the its re- 


1951 was 849 billion, yen, 
145165 billion yen, or 30 per cent,.abpve 


the 1950. figure of 3,684. billion. - 
terms .of prewar (1934-36) ‘pricés, 
real national income of,1951 was.16.8 
billion yen,,an 8 cent increase over 
= 1950 figure of 15.5.. billion yen. 
er .. capita. at. curre 


income 
was 44-293 yen for 1950 an 


eption to 


means. that payment thé 
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yen for 1951; at prewar prices, it was | 
_ » 187 yen for 1950 and 199 yen for 1951. 
Although, at current prices, the na- 
tional income for 1950 and 1951 -wasy 
respectively, 254 and 334 times the 

war level, at prewar prices it showed 
increases. of only 7 per cent and 16. 
per cent. Furthermore, since. the: 
population increase was 


* 


greater. “than** 
the increase in national income, per. 
capita real income’ did not reach. the - 
prewar level. The figure of 199 yen ~ 
for 1951- was only 94 per cent of the 


Of the total national income for 
1951, 22 per cent was derived from 
@gricultute and fisheries, 33 per cent 
from mining, manufacturing, and 
building, and 45 per cent from trading, 
transportation, and other services. 
Estimates by distributive shares show 
88 per cent for labor and self-employed — 
enterprises and.12 per cent for cor-_ 
poration income. and private rental and 
Interest, 


at 5,300 billion yen, was 30 per cent — 
greater in current prices, and’ 12 per . 
cent greater in constant. prices, than 
expenditure in 1950. Private consump- 
tion representéd the greatest share in 
. both years—63 per cent in 1950 and 
60 per cent in 1951. Although govern- 
ment purchases increased slightly in 
1951, they were only 18 per cent of 
total expenditure. -Purchases bv enter-_ 
prises. (private capital formation) 
creased from 17. per cent in 1950 to 21 
per cent in 1951; however, 19 per cent 
of the total is accounted: for by the 
adjustmen 


tories, 


There is now an almost 
variety of made-in-Japan cameras, 
which ranges from superb miniature 
cameras comparable to the Leica or — 


limitless. 


price-tas for a few hundred yen 
only. Good cameras are considered ex- 
pensive. It is because their retail 
prices include 40 percent commodity 
tax, which is imposed on the luxury 
goods in Japan. Should this tax be 
reduced, the domestic sale of all kinds 
of photographic articles will undoubt- 
co be increased, and increase of sale 
will consequently instigate production, 
which then will raise Japanese exports. 
Production improved month after 
month as is shown in the following 
table of outputs during 1952:— 


Cameras fin ¥1,000) 
286,287 a 
29 


363,992 


26726 
368,691 
383,478. 
402,871 
- 403,161 
429,094. 
41,550 453103 * 
478,409 


The total output last year showed 
increase over 1951. 


eee ee 


tees 


Total’ national expenditure in 1951, 


of _ the value. of inven-. | 


* 


Contax in —— down to box-cameras . 


Southeast Asia and South America, 
that the monthly export may be raised 
_to 200 Vehicles. 


JAPANESE AUTOMOBILE 
-PRODUCTION 


_ Automotive industry of Japan was 
one of the few machine industries that 
enjoyed good profits in the 1952 fiscal 
year:: oiling March, turning out pro- 
du¢ts*worth Y100 billion in total. This 
active trend ‘Will last throughout the 


“current. fiscal year and the annual pro- 


duction will probabl 


| be be raised to Y130 
billion. This will 


and 47 percent respectively. The trend 
of the domestic demand 


Current fiscal year 
(1952/53) are:given hereunder in num- 


bers of vehicles :-— 


Domestic 
Civilian use Export 


‘Categories Total 
Truck chassis 
Gasoline .... 15,200 2,150 17,350 
 Diesgl 4,800 4,850 
Gasoline ~~... 800 850 
Diesel’ 3,200 150 3,350 
24,000 2,400 26,400 
For National 
Categories . Safety Board 
Special Purpose car. chassis | 
% ton 4-wheel drive  ..........,. 3,800 
2% ton 6-wheel drive ............. 2,700 
Midget auto-vehicle 
_ Passenger Cars 8,500 


These official estimates are based on 
the estimates of the auto-makers, who 
are of the opinion.that: (a) Thanks 
to the sales campaign at home, they 
could keep in future the sales level of 
at least 2,000 trucks or buses a month. 


_ (b) In contrast to the low export in the 


last fiscal year amounting only to 800 
vehicles, they could improve it by de- 
veloping or fostering new markets in 


(c) Orders. for special 
ears expected to be placed 
y the National Safety Board will as- 
sure them of a sale of 9,000 cars at 


least, including delayed orders carried 
“over from. the preceding year. 


«INDIA’S PLAN FOR INDUSTRIAL 


“"BEVELOPMENT 


~ 


Phe industrial phase of India’s 


Five-Year Plan according to details 


recently published by the Planning 


. Commission, calls for a total expendi- 


rewar figure of 211 yen. ., €reasmg the production of auto-chassis 
‘and midget auto-vehicles by 40 percent 


including. 
_ orders by the National Safety Board is 
_-on the increase. .The production esti- 
-mates for the 
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ture of Rs 4,770 million (US$1,001.7 
“million),: of which Rs 940; million. will 


be spent in the public sector. Of the 
Rs 3,830 millidén’ to be spent in the 


Co sector, Rs 2,330 million will 
~be for new capital investment and 


1,500 million will be for replacement 


and modernization of plant and ma- 


chinery. About 26 per cent of public 
and private investment will go into 
the metallurgical industries, 20 per 


-cent into petroleum refining, 16 per 


cent into engineering industries, 8 per 
cent to heavy chemicals, fertilizers, 
and pharmaceuticals, 6 per cent to 
textiles, 5 per cent to cement, and 4 


per cent to paper and paperboard in- 
dustries, 
Central and State _Governments 


already own a number of industries 
and are responsible for the further 
development of coal, petroleum, iron 
and steel, aircraft, shipbuilding, and 


telecommunications apparatus manufac- 


ture, except where the cooperation of 
private enterprise is, from time to 
time, considered necessary. Except for 
some other industries reserved to the 
State, such as armaments, the rest of 
the industrial field is open to private 
enterprise. Major public enterprises 
being constructed or planned are a 
Rs 800 million steel plant (Rs 300 mil- 
lion to be spent during the Plan 
period), a locomotive factory, a ma- 
chine tool factory, a fertilizer factory, 
a shipyard, a penicillin and DDT fac- 
tory, and a newsprint plant. 


- A major aim of the Pian is to over- 
come the shortage of raw materials 
by developing new or alternative 
sources, 


BURMA’S EIGHT-YEAR PLAN 


: An eight-year plan of economic de- 


velopment for the years 1953-60, 
launched by the Government of Burma, 
ealls for the expenditure of 7,500 mil- 
lion kyats (US$1,575 million) and is 
expected to increase the annual na- 
tional output from K 3,500 million 
to K 7,000 million, which would mean 
an increase in per capita income from 
K’182 to K 340. By 1957, if law and 
order are restored, the prewar annual 
national output of K 5,500 million 
should be restored. It is tentatively 
planned to spend in 1953 and 1954 
K 1,000 million on agriculture, water 
resources, mining, industry, power, 
transport, and communications. This 
includes investments of K 40 million 
in mining and mining industries, K 250 
million in irrigation, K 30 million in 
ecmmunications. K 200 million in 
railways, and K 190 million in road 
transport, ports, etc. 


The Government hopes to raise the 
value of agricultural production from 
K 1,500 million in 1952 to K_ 2,300 


“million in 1956 and K 2,650 million 


in 1960. It plans to reclaim more 


land, rehabilitate the rice industry, and 


strive for self-sufficiency in other foods. 
About K 18 million will be spent on 
agricultural projects during the cur- 
rent year, 
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JAPAN'S BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


Japan’s receipts in the calendar year 


1952 totaled the pager of US$2,284 
are with visible exports amounting 
to $i, 289 million and invisible exports 
to $995 million. Payments on visible 
-aecount were $1,718 million and on in- 
visible account, $343 million; thus total 
payments were $2,061 million. Pay- 
ments on capital transactions. ex- 
ceeded receipts by $141 million; this 
was attributed to the coming into force 
of the Peace Treaty and the discon- 
tinuance of U.S. aid. Japan made its 
subscription payments to the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund and the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, bought U.S. and British 
Treasury paper, and paid prewar 
debts. From the payments made by 
the U.N. forces for local requirements, 
Japan earned $800 million net, or more 
than enough to offset the cessation of 
aig, 

According to the customs returns of 
the Finance Ministry, Japan had a 
trade deficit of $754.1 million for the 
1952 calendar year, with imports 
amounting to $2,027.7 million and ex- 
ports to $1,273.6 million. Exports 
were 6.2 per cent less than in 1951, 
and imports fell by 1 per cent. The 
factors responsible for the trade de- 
ficit were import restrictions of other 
countries, the weak competitive power 
of Japanese industry in international 
markets, the minor recession in_ the 
world economy, resulting in a decline 
in both the price and the volume of 
certain exports, and the delays in 
securing trade agreements with other 
countries, 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


“The Businessman’s Airline” ! 
The businessman’s first choice is always TWA, 
That’s because TWA’s conveniently scheduled flights 
help you make the most of every working day, TWA 
links 60 of the major business and industrial 
centres of the U.S.A, with 18 countries in EUROPE, 
AFRICA, the MIDDLE EAST and ASIA. 

Use the one-airline all the way. 


TWA == TWA = 1WA == TWA 


Book thru any 
Travel Agent, Airline 
or Shipping Line 


"TRANS wortp AIRLINES 
S=1WA == TWA Z= TWA B= TWA 
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701/7 Edinburgh House, P.O. Box 85, Hong Kong 


Cable address: WHEELOCK HONG KONG 


FINANCE. 
SHIPPING 


ILDING 
Sab Y 8 
REAL ESTATE 
MERCHANDISING | 
INSURANCE 
WAREHOUSING 
AVIATION 


MOTOR VEHICLES 


The Wheelock Marden Group have offices in New York, Tokyo, Yokohama, 
Kobe, Gsaka, Shanghai, Singapore, London and principal cities in the U.K. 


WHEELOCK MARDEN & “COMPANY, LIMITED 


Published and edited by ERIC E. HALPERN for and on behalf of The Far Eastern Economic Review Lea, 


at 322, Queen’s Building, Victoria, Hongkong. —Telephone: 32429. Cables: Ficom. 


The Far Eastern Economic Review is published weekly and printed in Hongkong by the sion Press 


Ltd., 4, Queen’s Road, C. 


Annual subscription rate: $80. Overseas $93 or £6.0,0-or USS$16. i 


Price per single copy: $1.60 : 
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More and more say SAS 


You too are a VIP 
when you fly 
Scandinavian 


To SAS every passenger is a Very Important 
Person. Those who show their discernment by 
flying the Scandinavian way, deserve all the 
comfort and attention they will most assuredly 
be given. No Minister, no Admiral nor 


General is more favoured than 


the ordinary passenger who 
wings his way with the 


hospitable Scandinavians. 


That's why the pleasure is yours .. when you fly SAS 


SCAWDINAVIAN AIRLINES SYSTEM 


DENMARK NORWAY SWEDEN 
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Fly to Britain during NATIONALE HANDELSBANK N.V. 


Incorporated in the Netherlands. 


| 7 YE Ap Established 1863. 
| CORONA dd) MI ra The liability of shareholders of the Company is limited 


_Gapital issued & fully paid up Nfl. 33,000,000.- 
Reserve Funds 33,200,000.- 
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peed Office :- Amsterdam, 


~ 


Netherlandss— Sumatra:—_ India:— 
The Hague Djambi Bombay 
Palembang 
Hongkong. 
eh Java:— Telok Betong 
Great Britain is a Djakarta B Japan:— 
of at any Tokio 
time—full of wonderful things to see 
and do—but the 1953 season er place Djakarta Gambir Bandjermasin Kob 
amidst the jubilation and rejoicing in honour of the : — 
Coronation will be the most brilliant for many years. Bandung Pontianak Osaka 
Fly British to Britain and enjoy a fast, sure and comfortable __ | re “8 b-A 
2h journey, with efficient and friendly service in the British tradition. Malang we ee (Sub-Agency) 
Book now to ensure your reservations Probolinggo . Makassar Singapore. 
 Soerabaia Ampenan Bangkok 


FLY 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION | 


Representatives in London and New York. 
Correspondents throughout the world. 
Banking business of every kind transacted. 


'T. van Gulik, 


Manager. 

HONGKONG TRANSPORTATION CO., LTD. 
MARINA HOUSE, HONGKONG. 
MOLASSES SLES: BONTRANCO SHIPYARD 
“SHAN TSENG NGAU CHI WAN 
IMPORTERS EXPORTERS OF MOLASSES IN BULK 
TUG ano LIGHTER OWNERS OCEAN TOWING 
* BUILDERS OF. STEEL BARGES. FOR 
PURPOSES PIPELINES ETC. REPAIRS. 
4 OFFICES AND AGENTS: SINGAPORE BANGKOK ¢ TOKYO 
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DODWELL 


LTD. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK | 
| 
P.O. Box No. 36 Telephone No. 28021 


- 


in 


Importers, Exporters, Shipping and 


Contracting Engineers, Refrigeration 
Engineers, Office Equipment Experts, 
Wines and Spirits Stockists, Suppliers 
of Ships’ Paints, Provisions and 
Pharmaceuticals. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
| 24, ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3 


BRANCHES: 
HONG KONG MANILA 
TOKYO NEW YORK 
YOKOHAMA VANCOUVER 
NAGOYA COLOMBO 
KOBE CANTON* 
OSAKA FOOCHOW* 


* Business temperarily suspended. 


Insurance Agents, Machinery and 


SUBSIDIARIES :— 
Dodsal Limited, Bombay. 
Dodwell & Co., (Aust.) Pty. Lid., Australia. 


Dodwell .& Co. ( East 


| JARDINE, MATHESON | 


& CO., LTD. 


14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG 


. HONG KONG, CHINA, 
JAPAN & KOREA 
Importers and _ Exporters, 
Tea and General Merchants, 
Insurance, Shipping and 
Air Transport 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
The Australia China Line 
The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Jardine Aircraft Maintenance 
~Ewo Breweries Limited 
Ewo Cotton Mills Limited 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


The Canton Insurance Office Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation | 
Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd. 


AGENTS: 


The Glen Line Limited 
The Royal Mail Lines Limited 
The Prince Line Limited 
The Western Canada Steamships Limited 
The Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 
Furness Withy & Co., Ltd. 
The Union Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 
Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. 
Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 

- Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Lombard Assurance Co., Lid. 
The Legal Insurance Co., Lid. 
Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 

- The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd, 
The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd, 
Hong Kong Airways Limited 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION LIMITED. 


No. 18 
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MAERSK 


Managed by 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN 


General Agents U.S.A. 


MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., 
NEW YORK 


| Fast Fortnightly Sailings To 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & 
PHILADELPHIA 


_ JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & 
PANAMA 


M.V. PETER MAERSK 
M.V. JEPPESEN MAERSK 
M.V. LAURA MAERSK June 2 


Accepting: Transhipment Cargo on Through 
Bills of Lading for Central and South 
America, Carribean and Gulf Ports. 
Special Strongroom Compartments & 
Refrigerated Cargo Space. 


M.V. LAURA MAERSK .... .... .... May 12 
M.V. KIRSTEN MAERSK _.... .... .... May 16 


Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India 


M.V. EMILIE MAERSK .... .... .... May 14 


Sailings to Djakarta, Semarang 


Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik — 
Papan, via Manila 
M.V. ELLEN MAERSK .... .... .... wa May 17 


For Freight & Further Particulars 
Please apply to: 


JEBSEN & CO. 


Pedder Building. Mel: 36066-9. 


50 YEARS 
EXPERIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE 
To 


AFRICA 
SOUTH’ AMERICA Vv. 


BOISSEVAIN, RUYS, TEGELBERG etc. 


BRITISH EAST AFRICA 
and 

SOUTH AFRICA VY. V. 


Regular Monthly Service 


Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through Bills of Lading 


To 
West African Destinations 


To 
SINGAPORE AND INDONESIA 


Regular Fast Service by Our New Comfortable Vessels 
TJIWANGI/TJILUWAH every 2nd and 16th of each month. 


Refrigerated cargo space, cargo oil tanks, 
and strongroom compartments available 


JAPAN AND INDONESIA 
(including BALI) 


Special Holiday Roundtrip Fares 


Agents for 
HOLLAND EAST ASIA LINE 


Fast Regular Monthly Service To Continental Ports 


Offices in Hongkong, Japan, Philippines, Indonesia, 
Sydney, Durban, Buenos Aires, Amsterdam. 


AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Particulars gladly supplied by 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES 


King’s Bldg. ground floor, Tels. 28015/18. Hong Kone. 
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